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INTRODUCTION 


i 

$ 

! 

The establishment of peace in the world is one of the most 
serious problems confronting mankind today. The church has expressed 
itself at various times in history and in various ways concerning her 
position on peace and war. What is the church teaching today in this 
area of peace and world order? Explicitly, what is The Methodist 
Church teaching? Are these teachings accepted by students, one of the 
most strategic groups within the church? Is the church an influence 
upon students in the formation of attitudes toward peace? Can or 
should the church be more concerned about its teachings on peace and 
world order and the implementation of them in the life of its members? 
Can or should the church be a more influential agent of attitude forma 
tion and change, in order that the implications of its teachings might 
be fulfilled in the establishment of peace and world order? 

The intention of this study was to determine the impact of the 
teachings of The Methodist Church on peace and world order on Wesley 
Foundation students. This problem involved a review of the teachings 
of The Methodist Church. The only official voice of The Methodist 
Church is that of the General Conference. This body is a representa¬ 
tive and delegated body of ministers and laymen, which meets each 
quadrennium. The statements of The Methodist Church, through the 
General Conferences of I960 and 1964, formed the official teachings 
on peace and world order that were used in this study. The bulk of 
these teachings is contained in "The Social Creed" and in a statement 
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on "Peace and World Order," published following each General Confer¬ 
ence. It was felt that it would be advantageous to include, however, 
two other sources of statements that are not officially spokesmen for 
The Methodist Church, but which do speak with considerable weight and 
influence and may illuminate the position of The Methodist Church. 

These are statements of the Council of Bishops of The Methodist Church 
and those from the Board of Christian Social Concerns and its Division 
of Peace and World Order. The years from i 960 through 1965 were used 
as the time limits for this study. 

In order to evaluate the curriculum materials most continuously 
available to Methodist students, three student publications were 
selected and analyzed. This was to discover if they reflected the offi¬ 
cial teachings of the church and if they played a role in educating for 
peace and world order. The publications selected included the maga¬ 
zine of the Methodist Student Movement,* motive.^ The second selec¬ 
tion was the publication of the World's Student Christian Federation, 
Student World . The Methodist Student Movement is officially related to 
this world ecumenical body through the National Student Christian Fed¬ 
eration and, therefore, this publication is a part of the literature 
available to Wesley Foundation students. The final publication selected 
was that of the student YMCA and YWCA movement on college campuses, 

* Wesley Foundations are a part of The Methodist Student Movement. 

2 

motive has insisted from its first issues that the capital "M" 
not be used in its name, reflecting the action of a verb rather than 
the designation of a noun. 


i 
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Intercollegian . The Wesley Foundations have often been most coopera¬ 
tive with the ecumenical work of the "T" and this magazine is also 
available to Wesley Foundation students. This last publication has the 
least relationship to The Methodist Church, but has an historical rela¬ 
tionship to the student Christian movement that is second to no other 
periodical. It was through John R. Mott, a YMCA Secretary and a Metho¬ 
dist layman, that the World Student Christian Federation was organized. 
Again the study was limited to include the publications between I960 
and 1965» 

A questionnaire was developed to discover the attitudes of stu¬ 
dents toward peace and world order and the agreement between their 
attitudes and the teachings of the church. The questionnaire also 
sought to discover the students* perception of the source of influence 
upon them in the formation of these attitudes. To supplement the 
questionnaire, interviews were conducted with approximately one fourth 
of those who completed the questionnaire. 

Fi nally , on the basis of this data, there was developed an 
interpretation of possible ways in which the church might become a 
more influential agent in the attitude formation of its members in the 
area of peace and world order. 


I 
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CHAPTER I 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
ON PEACE AND WORLD ORDER 


A. The Bases of Teachings on Peace and World Order 

The General Conference of The Methodist Church states: 

We believe that Christianity cannot be nationalistic; It must 
be universal In Its outlook and appeal* The Influence of the 
church must always be on the side of every effort seeking to 
remove those conditions of heart and mind, and of social, and 
economic and international injustice, and of ideological conflict 
in which wars begin* 

We must actively and constantly create the conditions of 
peace. We stand for the promotion of understanding, reconcilia¬ 
tion, and good will; the relief of suffering, the lifting of 
living standards around the world; concern for the freedom and 
welfare of dependent and subject persons; the removal of racial 
tensions; the taking of steps toward disarmament; the support 
of patient negotiations.1 

Thus The Methodist Church speaks clearly and comprehensively con¬ 
cerning the church’s involvement in and support of measures that press 
toward the goal of peace and world order. 

The Methodist Church takes the position that war "is contrary 
to the will of God and a betrayal of the way of Jesus." 2 This 
position is based upon the "spiritual heritage" of the church and the 
"frightening consequences" of failure to build foundations for lasting 
peace. This two-fold ground for the teachings of The Methodist Church 


^Methodist Church. Doctrines and Discipline (Nashville: 
Methodist Publishing House, 1964), p. 663 : "The Social Creed," 
Paragraph 1820 III E. 

2 Ibid . (1964), p. 677: "Peace and Vforld Order," 
Paragraph 1823 I 4. 
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is elaborated in other statements of General Conference. 

The theological base is seen in the opening paragraphs of 
"The Social Creed” when ”our heritage” and ”our theological basis” 
are explicitly expressed and presented. Again this is included in the 
statement of the 1964 General Conference on "Peace and Vforld Order". 

In this statement a rather lengthy presentation is made of the respon¬ 
sibility of the church as it is understood in the light of this theo¬ 
logical foundation. The church has unique opportunities as an instru¬ 
ment of peace, it is affirmed, and they are listed as follows: 

a. The church can be objective, since it represents no particular 
nation, social class, economic theory, or political party. 

b. The church can be a means of communication, since it includes 
people of many nations and groups. 

c. The church can be a means of reconciliation and unity, since 
it holds forth a supreme loyalty greater than the lesser causes 
for which men fight. 

d. The church has, in the proclamations of the prophets, the 
standards of social righteousness without which peace is not 
secure. 

e. The church has, in the witness of Christ, the key to achiev¬ 
ing needed change without violence. 

f. The church can hear and share the Spirit of the Eternal, in 
which contemporary passions may be seen in true perspective.3 

The role of the church in society is recognized to be one which 

has not been fulfilled and a confession of this failure is made. It 

is recognized that the church has reflected the culture rather than 

being God’s instrument of reconciliation, of service and of suffering 


3 lbid . (1964), p. 676 : I 1 . j 

I 
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in a needy world* The confession states: 

We have too frequently echoed the attitude of secular institu¬ 
tions of our society instead of sharing God-given spiritual and 
ethical insights. We have sometimes been happy to follow, after 
others have demonstrated that it is safe to be for peace. We 
have allowed ourselves to become too adjusted to the idea of war 
and preparations to destroy our brothers. We have allowed our 
consciences to become so calloused that we have often accepted as 
justified nuclear, bacteriological and chemical weapons of mass 
annihiliation. We have often failed to seek reconciliation 
between estranged men and nations and to be the redemptive, 
suffering, serving fellowship that God has called us to be. 

The Methodist Church speaks clearly that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is in contradiction to the way of war, but it is also recog¬ 
nized that the church has not proclaimed the gospel as it should. To 
be sure, the church has shown humanitarian concern, but it has been 
unwilling to w take calculated risks for peace" and to be "diligent 
and sacrificial in the pursuit of peace as the nations have been in 
the prosecution of war."5 

The second motivation for the teachings of the church on peace 
and world order is the pragmatic and practical. "Armaments no longer 
hold hope of security, but only the threat of nuclear destruction. 
... If man is not to destroy himself, the church must use its unique 
and God-given opportunities with conviction and skill.Christians 
are called to consider the "spiritual, social, and economic damage 
done to persons and societies"? that are a part of a world that is 
engaged in an arms race. 

4 Ibid . (1964), p. 676: 

3lbid. (1964), p. 677: 

6 Ibid. (1964), p. 675. 


I 2. 



?Ibid . 
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B. The Teachings on Peace and Vforld Order 

With the theological and the pragmatic evidence clearly con¬ 
demning war and preparations for war. The Methodist Church proclaims 
teachings that deal with the whole range of issues concerned with 
peace and world order. For this study the issues dealt with by the 
church were placed in the following categories: 

1. The United Nations 

2. National Sovereignty 

3* Armaments 

if. Economic Relations 

5* Political Relations 

6. Specific Situations 

7. Military Service 

Without any attempt to weigh the amount of material dealing with each 
issue and each category, the content of the teachings of the church 
will be viewed within this structure. 


1. The United Nations . There is unequivocal support for the 
United Nations by The Methodist Church. This has been evident for 
many years and continues to be so. The church has called for the 
granting of increased power to the United Nations to strengthen it 
in all phases of its work. In I960 the General Conference stated: 

We give thanks to God for the United Nations and its agencies, 
and their continued efforts to create peace in the world. 
Particularly do we commend the United Nations for its direct 
approach, exploration and action on crucial problems that arise 
periodically throughout the world and pose a direct threat to 
the peace of the world. We are extremely grateful, too, for 
the enlightened political leaders and representatives of various 
individual nations who so courageously share their part of the 
responsibility for world peace. 

We believe there is continuing and urgent need to use more 
fully the various agencies of international understanding and 
cooperation which are presently available in the United Nations. 
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We believe the United Nations and its agencies should be supported, 
strengthened and improved. Moreover, if these facilities are to 
become most effective the United Nations with membership open to 
all nations, must be given sufficient authority to enact, inter¬ 
pret and enforce world law against aggression and war.8 

Again in 1964 from an equally strong (and longer) statement, 
the General Conference speaks: 

We believe the United Nations and its agencies should be 
supported, strengthened and Improved. Moreover, if these facili¬ 
ties are to become most effective, the United Nations, with mem¬ 
bership open to all nations which seek to join and which subscribe 
to its Charter, must be given sufficient authority to enact, 
interpret and enforce world law against aggression and war. 

Meanwhile, the governments of all nations, and especially the 
great powers, should utilize to the fullest possible extent the 
avenues of the United Nations for the peaceful resolution of 
international conflicts.^ 

This support of the United Nations and its agencies is spelled 
out specifically in support of UNICEF and its ministry to the children 
of the world. All nations are urged to support the ratification of 
human rights approved by the United Nations, including the Convention 
on Genocide, the Abolition of Slavery, the Political Rights of Vfomen, 
the Stateless Person, the Abolition of Forced Labor, and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The nations, and especially the United 
States, are encouraged to use the United Nations for the handling of 
economic aid, technical assistance, and other such programs of self- 
help and development. The International Court of Justice is supported 
and all restrictions adopted by nations which restrict or impair its 
effective functioning are condemned. The Methodist Church Is clear in 


"World Order and International Peace," j 

I 

1 

Paragraph 1823 II 7• ! 


° Ibid . (I960), p. 701: 
Paragraph 2024 4. 

9lbid. (1964), p. 680: 
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its teachings about support for the United Nations 


2. National Sovereignty * It is a natural step from such a 
position to raise questions about the concept of national sovereignty. 
In 1964 the General Conference specifically spoke in this area. 

We remind the people and the leaders of all countries that no 
nation is ultimately sovereign. All nations and people are under 
the judgment of God. Scripture reminds us that in the eyes of 
God the welfare of the human race is more precious than the con¬ 
tinued existence of any nation.*** 

With this statement the church cuts away the doctrine of divine right 
of national sovereignty. Moreover, the right of unrestricted national 
sovereignty, in relationship to other nations, would be significantly 
restricted by the adoption of the above recommendations that the 
United Nations be granted power to n enforce world law against aggres¬ 
sion and war." 


3. Armaments. The arms race which for many years has been 
spiraling, with only a hesitation now and then, has been a deep con¬ 
cern to the church. The Council of Bishops addressing the i 960 
General Conference in the Episcopal Address spoke at considerable 
length and with great emphasis on this aspect of peace and world order 
Included in its statement, and later accepted by the General Confer¬ 
ence as its position, was the affirmation that "nothing less than the 
abolition of the use of war by nations"** must be achieved to meet the 


*°Ibid. (1964), p. 677: II 1. 

**Ibld. (I960), p. 702: Paragraph 2024 5 . 
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serious situation of armaments and nuclear power* The General 
Conference called upon the United States to declare that complete, 
universal and enforceable disarmament be its goal* Further, it was 
urged that the cessation of all nuclear testing be abandoned perma¬ 
nently, that the use of outer space be controlled by the United 
Nations, and that the savings effected by disarmament be channeled 
into economic aid and assistance for the undeveloped countries. 12 

The General Conference of 1964 indicated that factors unre¬ 
lated to foreign policy were perpetuating the arms race. The 
"military-industrial complex" was singled out as a vested interest 
in maintaining this race.*3 The General Conference also that year 
made the emphatic statement that the only defense worthy of being 
called a defense was one which abolished war. Civil defense programs 
often subtlely make war seem "manageable" but 

the development of nuclear, bacteriological, chemical, and 
other weapons of mass destruction, and the rapid progress of 
scientific research leave little hope that oivilian populations 
can be effectively protected in the event of a major war." 1 ** 

It is interesting to note that the General Board of Christian 
Social Concerns in January of 1963 approved a resolution similar to 
this position and was also "greatly disturbed" by the Department of 
Defense's espousal of the doctrine of "counterforce" even though it 
might seem to make war more "reasonable and human". It was at this 

12 Ibid. 

^Ibid. (1964), p. 678s Paragraph 1823 II 3. 
l4 Ibid. (1964), p. 679: H 5* 
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meeting that the Board refused the use of The Methodist Building in 
Washington, D. C., as a designated Civil Defense Fallout Shelter. 

This was done for precisely this reason. 

4. Economic Relations . The establishment of peace demands a 
many faceted attack. One of the most pressing areas in which the 
world needs to expend its energy is that of economic development. 

What has the church taught about this vital and important concern? 

It says the "rapid elimination of . • • economic conditions which 
cause hunger, disease and ignorance for large segments of the human 
race" must be achieved to gain a victory over war. The church 
teaches that "the economic gap between the rich nations and the poor 
nations is widening," that the "population explosion further jeopard¬ 
izes the stability and progress of many lands,that economic 
assistance, sharing of scientific advance and industrial progress is 
a Christian way and a practical means for meeting these great needs. 
The church supports land reform, equitable taxation, and economic 
planning for countries receiving such assistance. Again there is an 
expression of confidence in the United Nations, since this organiza¬ 
tion is the best means through which assistance may be channeled. 

A specific reference is also made to the continuance and support of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements of the United States. 

1 ^Ibid. (1964), p. 677: n 2 . 

l6 Ibid. (1964), p. 682: H 10. 
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5. Political Relations * The teachings of the church on 
political relations includes a variety of issues* Primarily these 
are ideological conflicts, national aspirations, cultural variants, 
and the political involvements that hinder or support compatiable 
relationships among the various nations of the world. 

The Christian church has been a foe of many ideologies. The 
General Conference of The Methodist Church believes "that a free 
democratic way of life, influenced by Christian principles, can bring 
to mankind a society in which liberty is preserved, Justice estab¬ 
lished, and brotherhood achieved."1? This places the church clearly 
in opposition to totalitarianism and extremisms of all kinds. The 
church further states: 

The Christian religion stands in direct opposition to mater¬ 
ialistic ideologies prevalent in many places in the world. These 
ideologies, with their disregard for human rights, their scorn 
for the dignity of the individual and their failure to acknowl¬ 
edge the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, are abhor¬ 
rent to basic Christian principles."1° 

The anti-communism of the church is clear, and it is not content with 

a purely negative approach in its method of dealing with the issue. 

It urges that men 

press for a transformation of 'coexistence* into 'cooperation', 
that Christians should increase contacts across the ideological 
and national boundaries of the world, and that through reconcil- 


17 lbid . (1964), p. 659: Paragraph 1820 HI B 1. 
l 8 Ibid . (1964), p. 677: Paragraph 1823 II 2. 
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iation the redemptive power of God may flow into the lives of 
men and nations because of their faith and deed.*9 

The church becomes very specific in its teachings when it 
supports the right of free travel and the right to choose one's 
place of residence. Here are political issues courageously affirmed, 
yet undoubtedly oversimplified. The church, again in a general vein, 
condemns laws which "legalize racial and cultural discrimination and 
deny to persons • • . justice due to all men." 2 ® 


6. Specific Situations . The church speaks with concern about 
a number of more specific problem areas confronting the establish¬ 
ment of peace and world order. A very difficult and widely debated 
subject is that of our relationship as a nation to the People’s 
Republic of China. The General Conference has not specifically 
stated that mainland China should be admitted into the United Nations. 
Its position is: 

It is our judgment that policies of isolation toward mainland 
China and Cuba should be carefully re-examined to determine 
whether their continuance will not intensify bitterness, and 
imprison rather than free the people in those lands from hard¬ 
ships, repression and authoritarian control. Accordingly, we 
commend the expressed willingness of the government of the 
United States to re-examine its policies, and we urge the United 
States and other nations to work toward improved cultural, 
economic and political relations with those countries and with 
all countries. 2 * 

It is of interest to note that the General Board of Christian 


*9lbid. (1964), p. 684: III. 
20 Ibid. (1964), p. 683 : II 11. 
2 *Ibid. (1964), p. 681: II 8. 
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Social Concern had in its draft proposal sent to the General Confer, 
enee of 1964 a paragraph which closed with a sentence recommending 
the inclusion in the United Nations of mainland China and the govern¬ 
ment of Taiwan* This failed to become a part of the official 
teachings of The Methodist Church. The General Board again, in a 
more clear statement, at its annual meeting in 1965 spoke out on this 
issue as follows: 

Because we believe these considerations disarmament negotia¬ 
tions, the United Nations as a world-wide organization including 
all] are of over-riding importance, we urge the government of the 
United States to withdraw its opposition to the seating of the 
People's Republic of China as the representative of China in the 
United Nations* At the same time, we believe the United Nations 
should seek to safeguard the security and provide for the self- 
determination of the people of Taiwan through some form of United 
Nations protection.22 

The General Conference made no statement concerning the 
Viet Nam situation in 1964; however, the General Board of Christian 
Social Concerns had approved a resolution in February, 1964 which 
spoke of the "deteriorating situation" and suggested that a wise 
policy would be based upon an "awareness that military power has 
limited value," that the United Nations should be the agency for 
finding "reasonably just and peaceful solutions", and that the United 
States should take this matter to the United Nations*23 On March 24, 
1965 the Executive Committee of the General Board of Christian Social 


22goard of Christian Social Concerns, The Methodist Church. 
"Statements 65 ," Concern. VII:21 (December 1, 1965)> 11. 

^ Minutes of the General Board of Christian Social Concerns 
(February, 1964), Appendix HQ, p. 180. 
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Concerns again spoke supporting essentially the sane position. It 
also made reference, however, to statements of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches 
and the General Board of the National Council of Churches. 

The meeting of the General Board of Christian Social Concerns 
of The Methodist Church in October, 1965 made its latest statement 
concerning Viet Nam. It said, "We believe that a continuance of the 
fighting will not serve the cause of peace or justice or freedom, 
and that it cannot establish which side is right and which is wrong."2^ 
The United States government was urged to halt the bombing of North 
Viet Nam and to "halt indiscriminate attacks on non-combatants in 
this densely populated country, whether by aerial bombing, artillery 
barrage or other means."25 There was an appeal to all parties to end 
torture and execution of prisoners, and terrorist bombings. There 
was a request that the United States again consider placing this mat¬ 
ter before the Security Council and to indicate readiness to nego¬ 
tiate with the National Liberation Front (Viet Cong). 

At this General Board meeting in October, 1965 the first 
statement made was in relation to the protest movement in the United 
States against the Viet Nam war. The Board supported and affirmed the 
right and responsibility of citizens to protest "whether or not these 
are acceptable to governments engaged in war."26 

^"Statements 65 ," op. cit ., p. 10. 

25lbld. 

26ibid. 
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The General Conference of 1964 spoke on other specific matters. 


It mentioned reports of the mistreatment of Jews in the Soviet Union 
and urged equal treatment for them. It noted with deep distress 
"the intransigence of Portugal in regard to Angola and Mozambique 
and the Republic of South Africa in regard to South West Africa.'*^ 

The General Conference also deplored the apartheid policy of the 
South African government; and grave doubts were expressed toward the 
restrictive legislation against the natives of Southern Rhodesia. 

The General Board of Christian Social Concerns has been speci¬ 
fic from time to time in speaking concerning the United States* 
relationship with Cuba, Panama, and the whole of Latin America; in 
commending the Peace Corps, the Antarctic Treaty, and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency; and in encouraging measures to assist in 
population control (as had the General Conference of 1964). 

The Bishops of The Methodist Church made a significant state¬ 
ment in Advent, 1961, which was specific in dealing with bomb shelters, 
nuclear testing, communism, and the extremist right wing in America. 

In the Episcopal Address to the General Conference of 1964 they spoke 
with concern in regard to the industrial-military complex of the 
United States. Although it was outside the limits of this study, it 
is interesting to note that in November, 1958, the Bishops condemned 
political secrecy and government officials concealing basic facts 
from the American public. 

^The Methodist Church. "Southern Africa,” Daily Christian 
Advocate . VH:10 (1964), 552. 
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7. Military Service * The position of The Methodist Church has 


been specific and constant in this area of the individual and military 
service. The "Social Creed" statement has changed very little over 
the years. It currently reads: 

The Methodist Church, true to the principles of the New Testa¬ 
ment, teaches respeot for properly constituted civil authority. 

It encourages both love of country and love of all men: 

Believing that government rests upon the support of its conscien¬ 
tious citizens, it holds within its fellowship those who sincerely 
differ as to the Christian’s duty in regard to military service. 

We ask and claim exemption by legal processes from all forms of 
military preparation or service for all religious conscientious 
objectors as for those of the historic peace churches. 

We recognize the right of the individual to answer the call of 
his government according to the dictates of his Christian con¬ 
science. We also recognize that non-violent resistance can be a 
valid form of Christian witness. In all of these situations 
members of the Methodist Church have the authority and support 
of their church. 

This statement of support is conscientiously carried out by 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns. It is of importance to note 
that The Methodist Church calls upon all to be "conscientious" in 
whatever dicision is made and that the "Christian citizen may not 
... obey men rather than God, or overlook the degree of compromise 
in our best acts, or gloss over the sinfulness of war."^9 

The Methodist Church has and continues to be opposed "to 
compulsory military training and service in peacetime. "30 The aboli¬ 
tion of all such forms of conscription is urged to be a part of any 


^Methodist Church. Doctrines ... oj>. cit . (1964), p. 663: 
III E 2. 

^Ibid.. p. 682: II 9 b. 

3°Ibid.. p. 681: II 9 a. 
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disarmament agreement among the nations. 

The church has moved beyond asking for exemption for con¬ 
scientious objectors who base their position on religion, to request¬ 
ing the same for others who do so on humanitarian grounds. It states 
this in the following: 

Christians cannot complacently accept rights or privileges 
accorded to them because of their religious views but denied to 
others equally sincere who do not meet a religious test. So 
long as military conscription legislation remains in effect, we 
believe that all sincere conscientious objectors should be 
granted recognition and assigned to appropriate civilian service 
regardless of whether they profess religious grounds as the basis 
of their stand.31 

C. Summary of the Teachings on Peace and Vforld Order 

The Methodist Church has taken a forthright stand in the area 
of peace and world order. When it speaks concerning the concept of 
war, it is unequivocal that war is sinful and contrary to the will of 
God. However, the church recognizes the complexity of situations 
and expresses ambivalence when it speaks about the achievement of a 
world free from war. This is exhibited in the position it assumes 
in regard to the conscientious objector or participant in the mili¬ 
tary. It is shown in the inability to speak as a church through 
General Conference concerning the Viet Nam war and the need to 
establish communication and relations with the People's Republic of 
China. Tet, with no ambivalence, The Methodist Church supports the 
United Nations wholeheartedly, and calls upon nations to relinquish 

31 lbid .. p. 682: II 9 c. 
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national sovereignty to a strengthened United Nations. The church 
supports total complete disarmament within the context of safeguards. 

The economic policies advocated by the church are inter¬ 
national in scope and again within the context of strengthening 
world organization and law. The political perspective is one that 
is international, recognizing the realities of power spheres of 
influence, but calling upon the establishment of cooperation rather 
than mere coexistence. The Methodist Church stands squarely for 
international cooperation, openness, and law, it calls for disarma¬ 
ment as a step toward peace, it proposes economic assistance and aid 
for working toward an equalization of wealth among the nations. 

The Methodist Church, in its basic position, is liberal and 
international. It is, however, with great difficulty that the church 
can speak when it comes to specific matters of peace and world order. 
The broad generalizations are clear. The implementation and appli¬ 
cation are difficult and often the church defaults in speaking to 
this need. 

The General Board of Christian Social Concerns and its Divi¬ 
sion of Peace and World Order is able to speak with more rigor and 
clarity when specific issues are confronted, and in this sense, 
leads out a bit more courageously and constructively. 

The church speaks out for peace and world order in its offi¬ 
cial stance. The question is, does the membership of the church 
support this liberal, international position? 


A 
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CHAPTER II 


THE THRUST OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
IN RELATION TO PEACE AND WORLD ORDER 

I. INTRODUCTION 

A. The Thrust as Expressed In Publications 

Traditionally the student Christian movement has been con¬ 
ceived to be on the frontier of thought and action within the church. 
Is this like so manor untested hypotheses, both true and false? In 
the area of concern for peace and world order is there a mixture of 
progressive and regressive, liberal and conservative positions within 
this movement? What is the major thrust of concern on issues of 
peace and world order? If the student Christian movement is fulfil¬ 
ling its obligation, it will be offering the Christian within the 
campus setting resources and challenges to meet his responsibility 
in the world. 

Three of the most representative publications were selected 
to be analyzed. They were the three most available and most closely 
identified with the Methodist Student Movement, as well as the whole 
student Christian movement in the United States. The analysis was 
made to determine the major orientation of the student Christian 
movement with respect to peace and world order. It was also desir¬ 
able to see what aids and challenges were being supplied to persons 
within the campus situation. An attempt was made to find if the 
teachings of The Methodist Church on peace and world order were in 

I; 

I 
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substantial agreement vith the positions reflected in these publica¬ 
tions. The three publications used in this study were Intercollegian . 
motive, and Student World . 

1. Intercollegian . published by the National Student Councils 
of the YMCA and YWCA. These councils in 1961, speaking in a resolu¬ 
tion on a specific issue, said the following which is applicable to 
this publication: 

We, the National Student Councils of the YMCA and YWCA of 
the United States of America, motivated by a Christian concern 
for the welfare of all peoples • • • intend to create a respon¬ 
sible concern and an educated awareness of the basic issues* 

confronting the student movement. This statement would well include 

the purpose of Intercollegian . The issues included in this study 

were Volumes LXXVIH: 1 (September, i 960 ) through LXXXH:7 (May-June, 

1965). 


2. motive, the magazine of the Methodist Student Movement 
and published by the Division of Higher Education of the Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church. The present editor, B. J. Stiles, 
writes concerning motive: 

We persist in trying to achieve a freshness, a uniqueness, 
a surprise, a freedom to be something in the present which has 
meaning and reality of its own. • • .we'd most like to be 
a lively, inquisitive, imaginative, expression of the whole 
gamut of meanings and values in life.2 


^-National Student Councils of the YMCA and YWCA of the United 
States of America, "Resolution," Intercollegian. LXXIX:2 (October- 
November, 1961), 8 . 

2 B. J. Stiles, "Editorial," motive . XXV:2 (November, 1964), 3 . 
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The issues studied were those of the past five school years, 
volumes XXI:1 (October, I960) through XXV:8 (May, 1965)* 

3. Student World, the official organ of content material of 
the World Student Christian Federation* The aims of this quarterly 
publication are expressed by the editor and General Secretary, 

Valdo Galland, on behalf of the Executive Committee, to be as follows: 

(1) to make an intellectual contact with the total university 
community; 

(2) to help Christians confront the world; 

(3) to help persons in the university to achieve a greater 
understanding of their responsibility in the university and in 
the church, and the relevance of the Christian faith to themselves 
in their situation.3 

The issues of the last five years were used for this research, 
volume LUI:1 through volume LVHI:2 (1960-1965). 


B* Categories of Material in Publications 

The subject matter of the articles in these publications was 

classified into the following five categories: 

1. Educational —The educational setting, its task, purpose, and the 
community of persons* vocational role in and out of the university, 

2. Faith and Order— The systematic interpretation of theology for the 
church and individual, and the implications of this for the insti¬ 
tution of the church, the individual, and the world. 

3. Literature and Art— The relationship of literature, art, drama, 
music and artists in the life of the world. 

4. Mission and Evangelism— The individual’s and church’s outreach to 
other individuals and society, the understanding, interpretation, 
call to involvement, and response to society. 


3Valdo Galland, ’’Diversity in the Church and in the Univer¬ 
sity," Student World. LV:1 (1962), 3-^» 
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5. Social Outreach— .The church's and individual's outreach to effect 

change in the society, to work with God for the fulfillment of 

the Kingdom of God on earth. 

These in turn were subdivided into a number of areas. There follows 
a listing of these, with a brief explanation of the content of each 
topic. 

1. Educational 

a. Faculty— Articles that place emphases on the role of the 
faculty within the university. 

b. Student—•Articles that emphasize the role of the student 
within the university; involvement in the student Christian 
movement. 

c. University— Articles that are descriptive of the university, 
its place in society, its purpose, its reason for being. 

d. Vocational— .Articles that speak of specific vocational oppor¬ 
tunities and responsibilities of the Christian. 

2. Faith and Order 

a. Church— Articles which have their focus on the institutional 
church; on the ecumenical relations of the churches. 

b. Ethics— Articles descriptive of a philisophical or theologi¬ 
cal orientation to ethics; general and methodological presen¬ 
tation. 

c. History— Articles which emphasize the historical background 
of churches, missionary movement, etc. 

d. Non-Christian Religions— Articles descriptive and comparative 
of other religious perspectives. 

e. Theological— Articles of Christian apologetics; theological 
interpretation of literature, art, etc. 

f. Worship— Articles dealing with worship, devotional life of 
the Christian. 

3* Literature and Art 

a. Art—Articles of the meaning, place, and interpretation of 
aFu and artists 
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b. Biography— Biographic material about artists and their works. 

c. Drama —Drama, and interpretation of drama. 

d. Literature— Fiction, poetry, the interpretation of authors 
and their writings and the relationship between literature 
and the Christian life. 

e. Music— Music in the life of man, in worship, and the church. 

4. Mission and Evangelism 

a. Missionary— Articles which explicitly speak of the evangelis¬ 
tic, service task of the church to non-Christians, either 
national or world-wide. 

b. Sociological-Psychological— Articles which are descriptive of 
the person, society, and culture that speak of needs and the 
dilemma of modern man. 

c. Witness— Articles which call the individual and/or the church 
to live in the world, assuming the responsibility of involve¬ 
ment and engagement with others. 

5* Social Outreach 

a. Economics —Articles which relate the Christian gospel to the 
economic order, poverty, welfare, foreign aid, and assistance 
to underdeveloped nations. 

b. Family and Sex— Articles which deal with the family and sex 
relationships. 

c. Health— Articles which deal with the Christian concern for 
the health of persons (physical and mental). 

d. Human Relations— Articles which emphasize the relationship 
between the races of mankind and civil rights. 

e. Peace— Articles which bring the gospel to bear on world 
peace, violence, and non-violence. 

f* Political— Articles which interpret the Christian involve¬ 
ment in political decision making, church and state relations, 
and communism and Christian relationships. 

g. Science and Technology— Articles which deal with modern 
science and its application and its effect upon society and 
the Christian faith, automation, and cybernetics. 
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When it was difficult to categorize an article because of its 
mixed content, it was placed in the area where its main thrust was 
felt to be» 

The most material in the category of Faith and Order was con¬ 
tained in motive and Student World . This is understandable, given 
their purpose as Christian informative publications. Inter collegian. 
representing a less theologically oriented institution, had much 
less material in this category. In Student World there were 43.1$ 
of its articles in this category, compared with 35$ In motive and 
only 17.8$ in Inter collegian . Each publication saw its task as one 
to propagate the mission and evangelistic task of the church. 

Student World contained the most material in this category (24$), 
reflecting its historically strong emphasis on the missionary spirit 
of the World Student Christian Federation. Intercollegian contained 
14.6$ of its materials in this category and motive had 13*7$* The 
educational materials dealing with the university in all of its 
various phases was given more specific attention in Intercollegian 
(20.8$) and Student World (17.1$). However, motive, which has 
unexcelled material in the field of literature and art, has no com¬ 
petition from the other publications in reaching out to this aspect 
of the university world. 

Not including graphic materials, motive had 24.7$ of its 
articles dealing with art subjects, interpretation and artists. 
Intercollegian had only 2.5$» and Student World had nothing in this 
category. The category of Social Outreach showed some significant 
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differences in these publications* Inter collegian had by far the 
most material (44*3$), motive followed with 20*5$ and Student Vforld 
with 15.80. 

The material that is of primary interest in this study is 
found within the category of Social Outreach. In the area of peace 
Intercollegian had the greatest percentage of material, compared 
with all other material included in that magazine for the period of 
study. It had 90» motive had 70* and Student Vforld contained 4.50. 

Two other closely related areas were included in the comparison of 
materials in this study and these were economics and politics. Here 
again Intercollegian had the greatest percentage of articles, 6.60 
and 14.10 respectively, compared with 3»20 and 4.90 in Student World , 
arid 1.40 and 4.60 in motive. 

The complete statistical findings of this study of the student 
Christian movement publications are included in the Appendix, 

Tables I-VIII. 

C. Material Dealing With Peace 

The material which dealt with peace was found to be much more 
prevalent in the early years covered by this study. Student Vforld 
had an issue in I960 devoted to "Peace in the Atomic Age." There 
was only one other article in the nert five years which dealt directly 
with peace. There were, of course, materials related to peace in the 
other areas, and they have been included in the discussion that fol¬ 
lows. motive had an issue on peace in December, 1961, and only a few 
after this. There was only one article for the year 1963-1964. (It 
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I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

needs to be noted that motive published a very significant issue on 
international relations in January, 1966, which is outside the time 
of t his study.) When Intercollegian is compared with these other 
publications, again more was included on peace in the early years. It 
was not until the May-June, 1965» issue that this magazine had any¬ 
thing on the Viet Nam situation. 

The content of the material during the early sixties was in 
the area of disarmament, civil defense, and nuclear testing. This, of 
course, would be understandable, since these were the subjects most in 
the public eye at that time. 

In the analysis of the content and point of view of the 

i 

material presented it was necessary also to review the materials 
classified under the areas of "Politics," "Economics," "Science and 
Technology," and "Ethics." The materials under these headings, as 
well as under "Peace" were studied to determine positions taken 
within the same categories that were used in Chapter I to divide the 
teachings of the church. The categories are: 

1. The United Nations 

2. National Sovereignty 
3 • Armaments 

4. Economic Relations 

5. Political Relations 

6. Specific Situations 

7. Military Service 

II. ANALYSIS OF INTERCOLLEGIAN 

A. Analysis j 

I 

I 

j 

1. The United Nations . It is exceedingly interesting to note 

' *. . ' .. . . I 

i 

I 

I 

i 

■ 
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that during the period which this study covers Intercollegian does not 
have a single article dealing with the United Nations in any way other 
than a casual comment. The United Nations is taken for granted. The 
lack of specific articles could be a lack of concern, but this is not 
the case. The front cover of the December, 1962 issue has a skyline 
view of New York with the United Nations headquarters buildings as the 
most prominent aspect, with a "star of Bethlehem" shining overhead. 
This is symbolic of the support of the United Nations and of the impli 
cit hope in it for mankind that this student publication expresses. 

Senator Joseph dark from Pennsylvania speaks of the United 
Nations as the agency through which "effective peace-keeping machin¬ 
ery, including a United Nations Peace Forceis to be eventually 
established. Paul G. Hoffman in an article dealing with the rich and 
the poor nations is very supportive of the United Nations. He writes: 

At the United Nations, representatives of countries receiving 
assistance repeatedly declare their general preference for help 
through the United Nations—for one reason because from this 
source it is much more acceptable politically. Further, United 
Nations assistance is a completely cooperative endeavor, with a 
voice given to each country whatever its size or wealth, and with 
all countries contributing to the costs. On the other hand the 
United Nations can be 'tough' with the underdeveloped countries 
without being accused of seeking any political or commercial 
advantage. Further, better results can be obtained through 
United Nations machinery at substantial savings in money. And in 
the United Nations and its thirteen specialized agencies repose 
the richest experience that can be found anywhere in virtually 


^Joseph Clark, "Time to Take Sides," Intercollegian. LXXIX:7 
(May, 1962), 7. 
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every field of developmental activity. Further the United Nations 
draws on the whole world for the technicians needed for economic 
development. . . .5 

However, the lack of material dealing more directly and expli¬ 
citly with the United Nations is a failure of the editorial staff of 
this publication. 

2. National Sovereignty . If material dealing with the United 
Nations is lacking, it is even more so when it comes to the relation¬ 
ship of national sovereignty and international law. Senator dark 
makes reference to the disarmament policy stated by President Kennedy 
as one that is to be "general and complete disarmament under enforce¬ 
able world law."^ There is, however, no serious discussion of world 
law or national sovereignty in Intercollegian during the period of 
this study. 

3* Armaments . The "issue of the month" for March, 1961, in 
Intercollegian was "The Security Dilemma and Arms Control". It raised 
the question, "What can we do to mitigate the risks in the present 
uncontrolled and dangerous arms race?"? There followed a discussion 
of the coming Geneva nuclear test-ban talks and what might be expected. 

^Paul G. Hoffman, "The Rich and the Poor," Intercollegian. 
LXm:2 (October-November, 1961), lOf. 

^dark, loc . eit. 

^Ernest W. Lefever, "The Security Dilemma and Arms Control," 
Intercollegian. UmiL:6 (March, 1961), 20. 
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There Is an indication of a growing surge of interest, and certain 
publications are suggested for reading and study. It was two months 
later that Kenneth E. Boulding's article, "The Dynamics of Disarma¬ 
ment," was published. Mr. Boulding, an economist at the University of 
Michigan, writes, "For the whole world, the waste of resources involved 
in armaments lessens the chance of economic development and lessens 
the chance that the human race may achieve a permanent high-level 
equilibrium."® The model of the world we must work toward is one 
where total disarmament is for all with an effective international 
police force. This need has been brought about because of the break¬ 
down of unilateral defense systems. For this reason the world may 
establish either tacit or written contracts upon which to build agree¬ 
ments. Already tacit agreements exist in two areas—the refusal to 
develop elaborage civil defense systems and the acceptance of zones 
of influence in which the major powers operate. We need to establish 
more areas of agreement, but even these are somewhat unstable. What 
is needed, in reality, is an organization rather than agreements. 

This organization needs to be one of the armed forces of the world. 

The armed forces have no function, or practically no function, 
apart from the existence of potential rivals and enemies. It is 
the disunion of the armed forces of the world which perpetuates 
them—and only this disunion. If the armed forces of the world 

®Kenneth E. Boulding, "The Dynamics of Disarmament," 

Inter collegian. LXXVni:8 (May* 1961), 10. 
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could ever be united, then like the state in the Marxist ideology, 
they would wither away; or perhaps, we should say, (being old 
soldiers) they would fade away."° 

Mr. Boulding closes with this statement: 

The situation in which the human race finds itself at the 
moment is quite unprecedented in the whole four billion years 
of the planet's history. Either man will have the imagination 
to go forward into quite a new kind of life and society, or he 
will destroy himself, one way or the other. To ward off the 
threat of destruction in war a new kind of peace movement is 
needed. ... [itjwill have to be scientific rather than utopian, 
putting a great deal of its energies into research rather than 
propaganda. It will concern itself with the power and with the 
limits of non-violence, ... It will be . . « dynamic utopian 
rather than static utopian, thinking constantly about the best 
way to get from here to the next place. • . • The way to peace, 
like all roads to salvation, is straight and narrow. Of all 
generations who have ever lived, this one is peculiarly called 
upon to find it and to tread it. 

There are other articles and references to the need to find 
ways to disarm this world. There is a common thread through them 
which supports Mr. Boulding's thesis that we have the choice to dis¬ 
arm or to "blow up", as C. P. Snow indicates.^ As the church calls 
for disarmament on theological and pragmatic ground, so we find that 
Intercollegian , through its articles, calls for disarmament for the 
same reasons. 

Before this discussion dealing with armaments is concluded, it 
is necessary to refer to the article in three installment by John C. 


9lbid .i p. 13* 

1Q Ibid.. p. 14. 

^C. P. Snow, "The Moral Un-neutrality of Science and On 
Saying No," Inter collegian. LXXVin:8 (May, 1961), 18. 
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Bennett, which was his essay in the book on Nuclear Weapons and the 
Conflict of Conscience, that he edited. Bennett primarily deals with 
the moral questions and deterrence. At one time deterrence was sup¬ 
ported with little inner disturbance by the author. However, 

Today the dilemma is much more difficult to live with because 
I do not have the same confidence that the deterrent during the 
next decade will prevent war. Something more is called for than 
the preservation of the 'balance of terror'. 12 

After discussing this topic of "Nuclear Weapons and Moral Urgencies," 
Bennett suggests that his considerations do not add up to a policy, 
but that to ignore the moral urgencies will lead to a one-sided pol¬ 
icy. He then states: 

In the end policy makers may be trapped by the blindness of a 
nation that is governed by fear and by a concentration on the 
danger of Communism to freedom without adequate concern about 
the threat of nuclear war to humanity, to the freedom of the 
survivors as much as to the lives of the victims. 13 


4. Economic Relations. Barbara Ward, in Inter collegian. 
closes an article with the words, "We must love each other or we must 
die. "I**' This article and a number of others plead for the establish¬ 
ment of goals in our economic system and for these goals to be based 


12 

John C. Bennett, "Nuclear Weapons and Moral Urgencies," 
Part I, Intercollegian. LXXX:3 (March, 1963), 14. 

13 John C. Bennett, "Nuclear Weapons and Moral Urgencies," 
Part III, Intercollegian. LXXX:5 (March, 1963), 15. 

Ik 

Barbara Ward, "Poverty of Spirit," Inter collegian. LXXXH:3 
(December, 1964), 3* 
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on "a true concern for justice and the welfare of all men."*-5 it 
cannot be asserted that Intercollegian has an "official" policy in 
regard to an eeonomic order, but it is certain that the content of the 
articles in this publication believe in economic planning with the 
goals of justice, brotherhood, and human welfare as the determinative 
ends. 

In 1961 and early 1962 there were three articles raising ques¬ 
tions concerning the foreign aid program of the United States. It 
was indicated that a reassessment of this aspect of the American 
government program was under way. What direction was it to take in 
the future and what might we expect from it?^-^ The question was 
raised if aid should be given to developing countries if socialistic 
political practice and theory were involved. 1? 

Paul G. Hoffman calls upon the Americans to modernize their 
thinking about foreign aid. These developing countries offer the 
world a great new economic frontier. We fail to see this when we 
think of our foreign aid as charity. It is in reality a tremendous 
opportunity of investment and growth for the economy of the world. It 
is important that we move away from any practice or feeling of pater¬ 
nalism, for this kind of thought and spirit is damaging to both the 

l^Peggy and Pierre Streit, "Basic Query—Why Are We Blessed?" 
Intercollegian. LXXVIII:7 (August, 1961), 14. 

Darken, "Foreign Aid: Which Way to the Future?" 

Inter collegian. LXXVTII:7 (August, 1961), 14. 

^Winifred Armstrong, "Africa—American Policy Choices," 
Intercollegian. LXXVIII:5 (January-February, 1961), 13. 
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peoples of the developing and developed nations. Mr. Hoffman con¬ 
cludes his article with a plea that the United States contribute one 
hundred million of a two million dollar program of economic aid to 

18 

developing countries to be administered through the United Nations. 

The rising expectations of the world are represented in an 
article describing students in Latin America (as well as other areas) 
who are calling for a share in the economic abundance that they see 
in the United States and western nations. 

Thus the economic content of Intercollegian is primarily an 
attempt to motivate its readers, calling for the Americans to make 
their economic system subject to the goals of justice and human wel¬ 
fare. The United States must come to wrestle with problems of poverty 
the world around and with the dehumanization of technology. Little is 
presented of technical theory, but assumed in all the articles is 
that society must direct the economic system, seeking to achieve the 
goals of justice and the welfare of mankind. 

5. Political Relations . Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, spoke 
at the University of Wisconsin, March 16, 1964, in honor of the 
IMCA’s one hundredth year on campus. He said: 

The first concern of your foreign policy is the safety of our 
nation and its way of life. . . . Our environment can be made 
permanently safe only if mankind manages to build and maintain 


l8 Paul G. Hoffman, "The Rich and the Poor," Intercollegian , 
LXXIX:2 (October-November, 1961), 9-1 !• 
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a decent world order* It is too late to be primitive. Nuclear 
war is an operational problem for governments today. ... The 
abiding goal of your foreign policy is, therefore, the kind of 
world projected in the Preamble ... and Articles 1 and 2 of the 
United Nations Charter.^ 

Intercollegian seeks in a variety of articles to help students see that 
foreign policy is their business. In an article "Students Lobby for 
Peace" 20 we read of the student "Turn Toward Peace" march on Washing¬ 
ton of February 17, 1962. Here was described a responsible "lobby" 
tactic to call to the attention of the President and others of our 
government the desire of thousands of students that they opposed the 
resumption of nuclear testing and an extensive civil defense program. 

The most demanding political relationship in our world today 
is that between the West and the East. Communism with its economic, 
cultural, political, and atheistic philosophy challenges us at every 
turn, it seems. What does this student publication contribute to the 
understanding of communism? In the October-Novanber, 1961 issue 
there were three articles by students who had been on student ex¬ 
changes to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Bill Fielder 
tells of the Soviet students' lack of concern about the United Na¬ 
tions, but deep conviction about disarmament and peaceful coexistence. 
He says the "frightening thing was the full impact in the realization 

^Dean Rusk, "Dean Rusk at Wisconsin," Inter collegian, LXXXI:8 
(June, 1964), 19. 

20 

John Saari, "Students Lobby for Peace," Intercollegian, 

LXm:7 (May, 1962), Iff. 
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of the complete dedication of the people toward communism and spread¬ 
ing it as a way of life."^ Ray Preston believes the most encourag¬ 
ing thing was the true friendship which they established while there 
and the Soviet people's desire for peace. The impression of the arti¬ 
cle is one which says the Soviet society was yet a very closed one. 
This impression is not the same, however, when Mike Kagay reports of 
his experience in 1963* He writes, "The first thing I was struck by 
in the Soviet Union was the warmth, eagerness, and open-mindedness 
shown by most of the students we met, somewhat in contrast to what we 
were led to anticipate." 22 These reports of students were helpful, 
for they presented both the tragedy of a communist totalitarian system 
and the positive relationships and hopes of the people. 

These were the only articles dealing with international com¬ 
munism. (Materials dealing with the anti-communism phenomenon in the 
United States will be mentioned later.) This is a serious omission. 
For an intelligent understanding of the political situation today, 
materials are much needed that help to interpret, understand, and 
evaluate Marxist classical Communism, as well as its forms in actuali¬ 
ty today. Depressions of student visitors scarcely constitutes an 
adequate treatment of communism. 

2 *Ray Preston, Tom Washington, and B ill Fielder, "Profile of 
the Soviet Student,” Intercollegian. LXXIX:2 (October-November, 1961), 
19. 

^^Mike K&gay, "An Exchange of Values," Intercollegian. LXXX:4 
(February, 1963), 11. 
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There were other reports from Latin America, Southern Africa, 
Central Africa, and Asia. These were all helpful in background mater¬ 
ial, but very meager in terms of what is needed for real political 
insight into the problems and needs of these areas of our world. 

There was nothing in such areas as free travel, refugee problems, or 
even of the polycentrism of the communist world. 

6. Specific Situations . There were discussions of a few speci¬ 
fic situations that were helpful in understanding some of the inter¬ 
national relations of today. First, there were four articles which 
dealt with the climate created by the extremist, anti-communists of 
the United States. One was Harold E. Fay's statement "Why the 
H. U. A. C. Must Go. w ^3 The second gave background on the controversy 
created by the film "Operation Abolition." 2 ^ A third was a copy of 
the broadcast by Edward P. Morgan commending a XMCA on opening its 
hall for a communist speaker. 2 5 

The Peace Corps is strongly supported by this magazine, and in 
one article two views are contrasted. One is by P hillip Hardberger 
of the Washington Office, who tells of the phenomenal demand and suc¬ 
cess of the Corps, and the other is from a Communist-led student 

^Harold E. Fay, "Why the H. U. A. C. Must Go," Intercollegian, 
LUX:5 (March, 1963 ), 3. 

^Marjorie Stockhouse and Elizabeth S. Jachson, "Operation 
Abolition," Intercollegian. LXXVIH:8 (May, 1961), 5. 

2 ^Edward P. Morgan, "Machinery of Democracy," Intercollegian, 
LXXIX:8 (June, 1962), 15. “ 
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magazine, which is an attempt to degrade and belittle the work of the 


Corps* 

It was not until 1965* the last issue of the year, that Inter¬ 
collegian had any item on Viet Nam. It was a very real tragedy to 
have waited so long* Possibly this only reflected the slumbering of 
much of the church. These articles were written before the increas¬ 
ing escalation and involvement of the United States* One was a very 
excellent article by Daniel Idzik, who spent some time with students 
in the three universities in Viet Nam. The second article was by 
Richard Butwell, entitled "Niet Nam: Burden and Opportunity." 

These two articles were excellent for a bit of background and evalua¬ 
tion, but practically of no real help in understanding the long term 
situation of this beleagured people. 

?. Military Service . Intercollegian had two articles during 
this five year period dealing with military service. One was an 
answer to the question, "Should College Graduates Be Drafted?"^ 

Gene Crocker answered "yes" by saying, "I personally believe the 
draft to be essential to our national security. ..." He then 
describes his own involvement in the R0TC and service experience. He 
does not indicate that he was not drafted. Daniel Bures answers "no" 
to the question by telling of his own tragic (and that of others) 

Gene Crocker and Dan iel Bu res, "Should College Graduates 
Be Drafted?" Intercollegian. LXXXI:3 (December, 1963)* 3« 
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misused talents by the military service. He contends that the army's 
lack of respect for education and a man's abilities are a real threat 
to the nation* It was several months later that Brewster Kneen 
replied and spoke of alternate service opportunities, referring to the 
conscientious objector position, and registered his conviction that 
"Conscription should have no place in a democratic society."27 

B. Summary 

Thus, Intercollegian presents its position on peace and world 
order. There are many gaps in what it says when compared to the areas 
of the teachings of the church, as presented in the previous chapter. 
Only disarmament concerns and economic relations had material that was 
at all adequate to be of help to students living in this world of 
rapid flux. 

in. ANALYSIS OF MOTIVE 

A. Analysis 

Today's world is different from ever before. E. B. White 
expressed this in 1945 when he said, "Nobody knows which way you turn 
after you have learned how to destroy the world in a single night."2® 

^Brewster Kneen, "Conscription or Service," Intercollegian. 
LXXXI:8 (June, 1964), 15. 

Alma Denny, compiler, "Years of the Bomb," motive. XXI:1 
(March, i 960 ), 15. 
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In this kind of a world man is struggling to find a new way to live 
in relationship with one another. 

War or worship. ... Both war and worship are patterns 
aspiring to solve the problems which civilization faces from 
time to time. Sometimes we glorify God and collaborate in his 
creative acts; sometimes we regiment ourselves into the other 
pattern to produce a global demolition team intent upon return¬ 
ing God's creative acts to ashes. Which of these two patterns 
will outlive the other?29 

motive presents provocative materials that raise the question of 
peace and/or war for its readers. The questions "Where do you stand?" 
"Whose side, God or warlord, are you on?" and "What are you doing for 
peace?" are implicit in art, cartoons, parables, and articles. They 
are not questions explicitly stated, however; they lurk somewhat 
hidden in the paper and ink of the magazine. 

motive articles are generally written on a more sophisticated 
level than those of Intercollegian. There is also a much larger con¬ 
tent devoted to faith and order. This sometimes serves as a more 
adequate base upon which the Christian may build a concern and active 
life for involvement in the cause of peace and world order. It can, 
of course, also serve as an escape into verbalism and inactive specu¬ 
lation. But motive would be the first to decry this kind of escap¬ 
ism. motive is not read by the comic book type of reader. It de¬ 
mands too much. But if one appreciates being challenged, stirred, 
and stretched, if one appreciates satire, prose, poetry, provocative 
art, and content articles, this magazine approaches these demands. 

^N. P. Jacobson, "Easter at Okinawa," motive, XXII:7 (March, 

1962), 42. - 
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If one only looks at the cartoons and reads the back cover, he is 
challenged to consider the questions of faith, of social concern, and 
of the relevance of the Christian faith to the world. From this 
general confrontation of motive this analysis turns to the content of 
the specific articles on peace and world order. 

1. The United Nations , motive has done no better than Inter- 
collegian in including specific materials on the United Nations. The 
United Nations is taken for granted as being a positive and necessary 
aspect for the achievement of a world where peace and world order are 
present. Norman Cousins refers to the United Nations as being vital 
to the world and indicates our leadership in it was compromised dur¬ 
ing the Cuban Crisis for our failure to go there before we acted uni¬ 
laterally.^ Malcolm McVeigh speaks of the value of the United Na¬ 
tions in the Angolan Crisis of 1961,31 and Bishop W. Ralph Ward 
condemns the right wing for its United Nations criticism.^ 2 

This failure to include explicit material dealing with the 
United Nations has been somewhat corrected recently in the January, 
1966 issue, in which Donald Grant writes an excellent article on 
"The United States and the United Nations•" This takes a very 

^Norman Cousins, "The Most Important Question," motive, 
mis3 (March, 1961), 20. 

^Malcolm Veigh, "Agony in Angola," motive, XXII:4 (March, 
1962), 14. 

3%alph Ward, "Abuse of Freedom," motive, mi:8 (March, 1962), 
13. 
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positive and supportive position in regard to the United Nations. 

2. National Sovereignty , motive included an article by 
Kermit Eby which proclaimed that "Today we are on the brink of a new 
era in which nations will give up their right to act unilaterally. "33 
The United Nations is yet the best institution we have for achieving 
and expressing our collective will. Uy using it and moving on we 
must move from the immoral anarchy which we have today among nations. 

Mankind can move from a government of single nations to a 
government of law in the international sphere if they so will 
it. ... On this, then I rest my case: I prefer life to death, 
food to guns, and a government of law through the larger collec¬ 
tivity to the anarchy which now prevails. 3^ 

This was the strongest statement supporting the renunciation of 

national sovereignty for world law that was found in this study. Of 

course, this is not the "official" editorial position of the magazine, 

but there certainly is not even a hint of a denial in any other page 

of motive . 

3. Armaments. As Inter collegian included more material on 
disarmament, so did motive . Thus, motive lifts up the public discus¬ 
sion of disarmament and presents the fallacy of the arms race. 

Murray D. Lincoln, in 1961, confesses a radical change in his feeling 
and thinking concerning World War III. He had been saying that this 
was not a very real possibility because we had the United Nations, 

^Kermit Eby, "Alternative to Death," motive, XXII:3 (March, 

1961 ), 33 . 

^Ibid. 
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"probably our most hopeful instrument for peace, "35 and the prospects 
for raising the living standards of the world was only limited by our 
desire. He has now felt his optimism fade as expenditures for arma¬ 
ments increase and no Congressional questions are raised, as nuclear 
testing is resumed, and as disarmament talks collapse. But the most 
disturbing thing is the change in the attitude of people toward war. 

Unless I*m very much mistaken a great many people in this 
country are ready, in a resigned sort of way for war—the war 
that only yesterday was unthinkable. Tou can feel it in the con¬ 
versations about bomb shelters, about stockpiling food and water 
in the basement, about the morality of keeping your neighbors 
away with a shotgun, about our ability to retaliate and 'win' .36 

If this is not realized and the issue aired, the only consequence is 

Armageddon. 

This same theme of urgency needed to deal with this attitude 
that arms and wars can bring peace was presented by William Hebert 
Miller two months later. Mr. Miller calls upon the churches for clear 
stands opposing war and supporting non-violence, "and we need commit¬ 
ted leadership to make such a policy normative for the church. "37 How 
pathetic that we fail to even distribute the stands of the church and 
how tragic that our leadership fails to lead. 


3%urray D. Lincoln, "Grave Issues." motive, XXU:3 (December. 

1961 ), 12 . 

3 6 Ibid . 

37william Robert Miller, "Peace, But Not At Any Price," motive, 
XXI:5 (February, 1961), 2?. ~ 
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Paul Ramsey’s article "Porcupines In Winter,"38 argues for an 
ethic that allows for nations to use armed force, for them to have a 
doctrine of the limitation of use of force, limited to the fulfillment 
of policy. He argues that since there is no such ethic 

crucial political decisions are being made without any focus 
on the criteria of Just, limited and legitimate conduct in war, 
and these decisions about weapon procurement may commit this 
nation to more rather than less indiscriminate means. Meantime, 
also, the churches whose tradition calls for precisely this to be 
debated, engage in a 'race for peace'—a kind of sack race in some 
macabre carnival mood apart from the real decisions that are shap¬ 
ing man's political destiny at this very hour. 39 

This position moves into the concepts of "eounterforce" and 
deterrence. Joseph L. Allen in May, 1965 argues that to be realistic 
in the kind of world in which we live, deterrence is "not a dirty 
word," but it is a necessity. He attacks Sqymour Melman, and a Metho¬ 
dist study document. The Christian Faith and War in the Nuclear Age, 
as not being realistic in their positions on peace and world order. 

He insists that we must be willing to use deterrence, although it does 
involve serious problems. Allen has little use for disarmament. 

Simply getting rid of armaments would not eliminate the reasons 
nations arm. As long as the world lacks a unifying government to 
help reconcile conflicting interests—and there is no prospect for 
any such government in the foreseeable future—nations will seek 
arms as a means of protecting thorns elves. Otherwise they could 
not deter their enemies from evil-doing. 4 *® 


3 ®Paul Ramsey, "Porcupines in Winter," motive, XXII:8 (May, 

1962), 6. 

39 Ibid.. p. 11. 

**® Joseph L. Allen, "The Critics of Difference," motive, XV:8 
(March, 1965 ), 18. 
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This position fails to offer any hope or solution to the vi¬ 
cious cycle of an arms race. Allen grants that there are problems, 
but he falls to deal with them. He offers no hope for world law or 
world peace outside of a "balance of terror•" 

This position was challenged by William W. Boyer in an earlier 
article back in 1962. 

Those who oppose the limited war school claim that any war 
between the United States and the Soviet Union is bound to esca¬ 
late into a full-scale nuclear war; therefore it is necessary to 
negotiate agreements to reduce the risks of any war, nuclear or 
otherwise. 

Stabilizing our deterrent power is not adequate to prevent a 
nuclear holocaust. As a nation we must begin to think unhabit- 
ually. History shows that containment by arms at best is 
physically and psychologically difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain over long periods of time. And now time is running out 
for civilization ... 

Doom is the alternative to disarmament. Man is at his last 
crossroads. If he continues the arms race, he chooses doom as 
his certain destiny. If he embarks on a peace race, he must 
choose the path toward disarmament through a strengthened United 
Nations.^ 

motive may be making an attempt to present conflicting points 
of view in regard to disarmament. It seems, however, that in the 
earlier sixties the position was clear and in keeping with the 
church's position that disarmament must become a reality, and that the 
church must work for such an end. The only article on disarmament 
since 1962 was one written in 1965* It is critical of the position 
of the church in working to achieve disarmament, and supportive of 
deterrence as the only possible reality in today's world with no hope 
of alternate roads to peace. This seems to present a view very much 


41 

William W. Boyer, "The Arms Terror, Control or Chaos?" 
motive. XXH:7 (March, 1962), 25-26. 
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counter to the position of the church as stated by the General Con¬ 
ference of The Methodist Church in 1964. In Inter collegian the arti¬ 
cle by John Bennett speaks of the role that deterrence plays in inter¬ 
national relations and supports it, but does so with qualifications. 

In the Allen article in motive there was a depreciation of any alter¬ 
native, a lack of hope that the Christian influence can moderate the 
"balance of terror." There was a need to have some article of rebut¬ 
tal, some alternative positions affirmed, in order that balance in 
conflicting points of view might have been maintained and that the 
church's position might have been presented and affirmed. 

4. Economic Relations , motive, by the articles it includes, 
calls for a planning of our economic order with goals indicating 
"the kind of life we desire for ourselves and other persons. "^2 The 
more specific goals that are suggested for the "kind of life" to 
choose is one under the terms of stewardship of all resources, a 
mission into all the world, and using of material gifts for the good 
of all men. 

Martin E. Marty in an article "Economics, Affluence and Chris¬ 
tian Strategy"*^ comes to the conclusion, similar to that above, when 
he writes: 
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Truman B. Douglass, "The lordship of Christ in a Technolo¬ 
gical Age," motive. XXI:7 (April, 1961), 34ff. 

^^Martin E. Marty, "Economics, Affluence and Christian Strate¬ 
gy," motive. XXI: 5 (February, 1961), 2-5. 
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Christians do veil to form proper alliances with those aspects 
of secularity which on different terms do battle against super¬ 
ficiality, hubris , dulled imaginations, selfishness* It means 
that despite the apparent inclusiveness of prosperity's grasp, 
the nonaffluent at home and the vast world beyond America's shores 
become once again the goal of the Christian mission* • • • It 
calls the Christian to do battle against meaningless production 
and waste, against superficiality and sentimentality, and against 
merely negative criticism of a new culture merely because it is 
new. 

Poverty is the subject matter of Brian Wilson when he tells of 
the most depressing poverty of Korea in 1961.^ He proclaims that we 
cannot call ourselves Christian until we change poverty such as this 
in Korea* It is not a question of being generous, but it is a ques¬ 
tion of justice* 

U Thant challenges this whole poverty tragedy in a statement 
that is quoted in motive : 

The truth, the central stupendous truth about developed coun¬ 
tries today is that they can have—in anything but the shortest 
run—the kind and scale of resources they decide to have. . • 

It is no longer resources that limit decisions. It is the deci¬ 
sion that makes the resources* This is the fundamental revolu¬ 
tionary change—perhaps the most revolutionary mankind has ever 

known. 5 

The need for capital investment in underdeveloped countries is 
a very real one* Capital for such investment may be secured from 
basically two sources. One from outside sources, or from some means of 
accumulating it from the workers within that country which in turn 


^0p4«n VH1 son. R Mvnn»ln).jroi>4ai TVi*> Vo/*« ref Poverty ^ w motive, 
XXI: 8 (May ,Brian Wilson, "Myungku—Kor ia: The Face of ——— 

^%at Hentoff, "Poverty Prognosis: Who Needs the Poor," motive, 
m 7 (April, 1965), 16. 
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depresses their standard of living. Government may do this through 
some form of enforced investment or withholding wages, or enforced 
labor, etc. This whole question was raised by Helen Owen when she 
asked the question (the title of her article) "Where Lies Our Future?"^ 
The plea is made for a greater sense of responsibility on our part to 
encourage capital from this country being invested in the future of 
underdeveloped ones. Capital from both the public and private sector 
of the economy is called for. 

In Venezuela there has been a great deal of investment in oil 
from private sectors, with a lack of concern, and this has made for 
a difficult situation, William Green suggests A7 Oil has sought to 
dominate the politics of Venezuela. It is at this point that respon¬ 
sibility from the American economic investor is greatly needed, a more 
enlightened government policy initiated, but also on the other side, 
the cooperation and industry of the people in the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries themselves. 

5* Political Relations . Adlai Stevenson pictures in a parable 
the situation in which mankind finds itself involved. He states; 

Here we are caught up in our horrible war games, in this gang 
warfare of a delinquent universe. ... We cannot give up our 
armaments separately. We are like two men in a dark room each 


**^Heien Owen, "Where Lies Our Future?" motive, XXIII:! 
(October, 1962), 46-48. 

^William Green, "Oil and Politics in Venezuela," motive, 
XXIV:7 (April, 1964), 2-6. 
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armed and feeling for the other. Neither dare put his weapon down 
for fear the other does not. But as we grope in the dark, could 
we not reach for some other light to flood our narrow chamber 
. . • which might enable us at last with confidence to put the 
ugly weapon aside?**® 

Barbara Chapin asks if we will accept God's mercy and refuse to 
sacrifice our world. 

So many people I admire have moved underground. Why? Who 
forced you off earth's surface? Why did you let them do it? I'm 
still up here in the sunshine, and I don't like to think it's 
because I lack backbone. Yet here I ami Did I miss something? 

Are things really so bad already? ... At this moment, many brave 
people seem to feel the dangers that beset us are so grave we must 
speak carefully, or from places of protection. Will they—and we~ 
be great enough when the time is offered us to accept mercy for 

civilization?**? 

Shall we accept His mercy and speak out and find ways to fulfill 
this offer? This is the question, motive pursues this question as it 
raises and speaks to political issues of our day. The magazine has 
Arnold J. Toynbee write on the "Outlook for the West Today."5® Toynbee 
points out that "we all have some measure of responsibility for the 
misdeeds of our common Western world. "51 We today must realize that we 
can no longer ignore the rest of the world. The rest of the people of 
the world are going to insist, and will do so successfully, on equality 
with us. Far more important than continuing the quarrel between the 


**®Denny, loc . cit . 

^Barbara Chapin, "Why Are You So Shy?" motive , XXIII:4 
(January, 1963)» 10-11. 

^Arnold Toynbee, "The Outlook For the West Today," motive 
XXII:3 (December, 1961), 14. 

51 Ibid., p. 15 . 
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communists and the liberals is the "raising of the standards of the 
two thirds or three quarters of the human race who are neither com¬ 
munists nor liberals."5 2 

The unreasoned reality of much of our political situation is in 
our often conflicting patterns of action* This was pointed out in the 
Berlin situation by Dietrich Goldschmidt.53 We of the Western world 
have encouraged Western Germany to be a full partner in NATO, while at 
the same time Insisting on the reuniting of all of Germany. These are 
two diametrically opposed situations* In our search for peace we must 
use "'firmness combined with reason' (to quote Kennedy's speech to the 

U. N. in September)f5^ 

motive does raise the question of the political climate of anti¬ 
communism in the United States from time to time* Bishop Ralph Ward 
speaks to the "Abuse of Freedom"55 by the extremist right wing. This 
problem is again discussed during the presidential election campaign 
of 1964. The October issue of that year was a forthright issue, plac¬ 
ing the magazine in opposition to Barry Goldwater and supporting the 
Johnson-Humphrey ticket. The question of right wing and its over¬ 
simplification of its anti-communist position was one factor for this 
stand taken* 

5 2 Ibid*. p. 18. 

53ttLetrieh Goldschmidt, "Two-Way Stretch: Berlin," motive. 
XXII:3 (December, 1961), 22. 

5 4 Ibid., p. 23* 

5%alph Ward, "Abuse of Freedom," motive. XXII:8 (Hay, 1962), 

12 . 
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6. Specific Situations * Philip Noel-Baker, in a statement 
made in i960, said: 

I think it quite likely . • • that within ten years the govern¬ 
ments will not have disarmed. We shall have had a nuclear war; 
we, our children and grandchildren will all be dead, and the world 
will be spinning a lifeless, radioactive, incinerated globe 
throughout eternity.56 

It is not yet known if he was right or wrong. It is not even known if 
we are closer or further from such destruction. Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk, indicates we are further away, but Senator J. William 
Fulbright recently questioned publicly the accuracy of this position. 

"The Hess in Viet Nam"57 tells of the barriers to our aid pro¬ 
gram in Viet Nam for the past ten years: n l) military insecurity, 

2) widespread waste and corruption in use of aid funds, and 3) a 
leadership vacuum and shortage of responsible and trained personnel 
and technicians."58 gat motive did not write anything on this "mess" 
all during the year 1964-1965* This specific situation which bears so 
directly upon the future of our planet was not dealt with, other than 
possibly in a passing comment. (It is, however, important to note 
again that beyond the limits of this study the January, 1966 issue 
deals implicitly with the Viet Nam situation. 

^Denny, loc. cit . 

57fid Weight, "The Mess in Vietnam," motive. XXIV:8 (May, 1964), 
46. 
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motive does pick up a few specific situations for highlighting* 
Ivan D. Alphonse, a Panamanian student, writes of the Panama situa¬ 
tion.^ There are articles on "Prospects for Peace: Africa,"6° 

"Agony in Angola,"^1 and the Cuba crisis.The Peace Corps is sin¬ 
gled out and supported, even including a statement by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Missions of The Methodist Church.^3 

The question of demonstrations for political pressure has been 
supported by motive . Walter G. Muelder speaks of students picketing 
for a sane nuclear policy and against compulsory R. 0. T. C.^ 

Lincoln Adair writes an article "The Case for Public Demonstrations ."^5 


7. Military Service . There was no article in motive that dealt 
with the problem of conscientious objection or participation in war. 


59 


Ivan D. Alphonse, "A Letter on Panama," motive, XXIV:8 
(May, 1964), 44. 

^Edwards Mbndlane, "Prospects for Peace: Africa," motive, 
XXII:3 (December, 1961), 24. 

^Veigh, 0 £. cit. . p. 11. 

62 Tom J. Coffman, "Day of Fear," motive, XXIII:4 (January, 

1963), 8. 

^Executive Committee of The Board of Missions, The Methodist 
Church, "The Peace Corps," motive. XXH:1 (October, 1961), 25. 

^Walter G. Muelder, "A Sudden Awakening," motive. XXI: 1 
(October, I960), 29* 

^^Lincoln Adair, "The Case for Public Demonstrations," motive, 
XXI:2 (November, I960), 38 . 
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Alternate service was not presented. There was much that spoke of 
making a positive contribution of one's life in service to his fellow 
men, but this was not discussed in the context of military service. 
Here, of course, is a very tragic omission. The Methodist Church 
states that a Christian must conscientiously make his decision to 
serve in the military establishment or to refuse to do so. This is a 
very prime question for students, motive has failed the campus minis¬ 
try in this omission. 

B. Summary 

motive is a publication which has offered some unique opportuni¬ 
ties for the campus. It has had an "arty" image. This is true and yet 
inadequate. It presents the best of writers and is not a magazine that 
a freshman reads readily for enjoyment. For that matter, neither do 
most seniors. let it has not presented adequately the many concerns 
of peace and world order. Its lack of material for the student con¬ 
cerning his participation in the military establishment is an inexcus¬ 
able omission. It is not as serious an omission with materials on the 
United Nations, since it is obviously supportive of this world insti¬ 
tution. On national sovereignty motive has had one significant arti¬ 
cle, yet this seems to be an area that needs further interpretation and 
understanding from the Christian perspective. One also questions the 
adequacy of range of viewpoint given on the question of disarmament 
(as discussed in that section) and economic aid and assistance pro¬ 
blems. 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF STUDENT WORLD 

A. Analysis 

! 

i 

The Student World has a unique position in this study, since it 
is the publication of the World Student Christian Federation and is 
ecumenical and international. This is also the most sophisticated of 
the three publications, although this should not be over-emphasized. 

There is no attempt to make Student World inviting by the use of pic¬ 
tures, art, and light reading. Student World is one of the profes¬ 
sional journal type magazines. 

The material dealing with peace and world order was nearly all 
contained in the fourth quarterly issue published in I960. It was 
entitled "Peace in the Atomic Age." Other materials were in the 
second quarterly issue in 1964, "Economic Power and Political Respon¬ 
sibility," and the remainder was scattered throughout the magazines 
included in this study. 

1. The United Nations . The Student World runs true to the 
form of the other publications studied. There is not a single article 
dealing with the United Nations. In the introductory editorial to the 

j 

issue on "Peace in the Atomic Age," which was mentioned above, 

Philippe Maury quotes from a report by the General Committee of the 

j 

World Student Christian Federation. The report deals with the General 
Committee's desire to encourage the study of the problems of interna¬ 
tional relations and political issues. The report speaks of the dan¬ 
gers to peace as being—1) nuclear armaments, 2) the cold war. 
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3) limited wars, 4) imperialism, 5) international anarchy. This latter 
concern deals explicitly with the request of the General Oommittee to 
the national student Christian movements, to actively "support the 
work of the United Nations and the development of international 

j law. There is another reference to the United Nations calling for 
it to be an instrument of communication among the nations and to 
assist in removing the mistrust and tension in the world. The last 
reference calls upon the members of the United Nations to create an 
affective international "police force." The Student World does repre¬ 
sent a group that gives strong endorsement to the United Nations. The 
publication does not, however, deal with ary of the problems or of the 
work of this international organization. 

2. National Sovereignty . The World Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion has been working since 1895 on the situation of the anarchy of 
nations as well as the anarchy of Christian churches. It has believed 
in cooperation and unity, both for the churches and for the nations. 
When one reads the statement quoted about the General Committee's 
desire for the development of international law, it is certainly 
expressive of the tradition of the Wbrld Student Christian Federation. 

I 

i 

j It is more urgent than ever for "peace and the threat of an atomic 

! 

holocaust are the most universal concerns of mankind in 1960."^? 

i 

! 

i 

^Philippe Maury, "Peace in the Atomic Age," Student World, 

! Lni:4 (I960), 410. 

! 67 Ibld., p. 405. 


i 

I 

j 
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With such a concern it seems strange and makes for a serious omission 
to have no article that deals explicitly with the need for the relin¬ 
quishing of national sovereignty to a world governing body. 

3* Armaments . "Called to Be Human" was the theme of the study 
and action program of the World Student Christian Federation in 1964. 
It comes from the statement of Hans Hoekendijk, "The Christian is 
simply a man who is in the process of being restored to his normal 
human manhood." In this context the General Committee of the World 
Student Christian Federation indicates that the present situation in 
ethics in our world is exceedingly confused. We do not know for cer¬ 
tain if "the use of violence to achieve just demands"^ is right or 
wrong. This confusion in ethics is presented as differing positions 
are presented concerning disarmament. There is no question that the 
world powers must seek "immediate and effective ways of disarmament, 
arms control, and anas reduction."?® The question is in the how and 
in the use of ary violence, even in a limited way. 

J. de Graff, theological faculty member of the University of 
Utrecht, Netherlands, discusses the question "Is Disarmament Possible 
at This Time in World History?"?* The author states that "Christians 

^Commission Report of the World Student Christian Federation 
General Committee, "Called to Be Human," Student Vforld, LVII:3 
(1964), 203. 

^9 ibid .. p. 287. ?®Maury, o£. cit. , p. 409. 

?*J. de Graff, "Is Disarmament Possible at This Time in 
History?" Student Wbrld. LIII:4 (i 960 ), 444. 


1 
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should be involved in the intricate problems of the political road 
towards d is armament, "7 2 but they must also say a forceful "no" to war 

i 

and armaments. "By not saying 'no' forcefully, the Christian churches j 

1 

withhold from the state the liberating and encouraging dynamics of 
Christian ethics."73 He continues by saying, "Only a radical rejec¬ 
tion of war under all circumstances can open the way to a constructive 
solution."7^ The author then discusses factors on both sides of the 
disputing powers that thwart disarmament. He indicates that there 
needs to be built up greater trust between contending nations, yet we 

can no 1 

} 

longer entrust our security to armaments, when these armaments 
themselves are a threat to the existence of the nations who 
possess them. . . . [in this situationj the disarmament problem 
will never be solved if unilateral action is rejected a priori ."’ 5 

There needs to be unilateral steps begun which in turn will build 

trust, that disarmament might then proceed. 

"One day historians, without making any ethical judgment, will 

regard [the decision to use the atom bombs! ... as the most fatal 

blunder of our age, "76 writes Gerd Burkhardt of Germany. This is so 

because of the fact that an "absolute weapon” not only destroys the 

enemy, but also the person using it. "It is a deterrent, which by 

7 2 Ibid.. p. 445. 73ibid. j 

7 4 lbid .. p. 446. 75ibid.. pp. 450-451. j 

7^Gerd Burkhardt, "War and Peace in a Technical Age," ■ 

Student World. LIH:4 (i 960 ), 429. j 

» 

t 

! 


f 

i 
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its very existence makes its use impossible. "77 This author then dis¬ 
cusses the dynamic balance of terror and its near impossibility of suc¬ 
cess in deterring violence, discusses the need of espionage and se¬ 
crecy brought about under these conditions, and the danger of thinking 
the limi ted wars can remain limited. He then speaks of the necessity 
of mutual confidence if disarmament is to be achieved. There are 
hopeful signs in the church, such as the Christian Peace Conference, 
held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, September 6-9, I960 at which the author 
was speaking, the international relationship of scientists and their 
common understanding, as exhibited in the "Vienna Declaration," to 
which he was a contributor. 

In this Student World issue on peace an entirely different 
position was also represented. William G. Pollard, Executive Director 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, a priest of the American 
Episcopal Church, wrote an article, "Providence and Peace.He con¬ 
tends that man does not have the 

power to plan and direct the course of history ... The diffi¬ 
culty with the espousal by Christians of great causes, such as 
world peace or the abolition of nuclear weapons, is that it tends 
to divert them from their true vocation to love one another as 
individual men and women so as to make actual the redeeming and 
saving power of Christ in our day and age.79 


7?Ibjjd. 

7®William G. Pollard, "Providence and Peace," Student Vforld. 
LIII:4 (I960), 436. 

79 Ibid.. p. 442. 
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This total individualistic orientation which would seem to leave all 
in God's hands—or the devil's—is in conflict with the rest of the 
material in Student Vforld and with the World Student Christian Federa¬ 
tion. 


The final article dealing with disarmament has a rather inter¬ 
esting thesis. Rear Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, formerly in the 
British Navy, now working on disarmament problems for the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, discusses "A Possible Alternative to Pacifism in the 
Nuclear Age." 8 ** He suggests the following points: 

1) War should be resorted to in order to uphold justice ... 
after all other means have been tried to the limit. 

2) Once at war, the aim adopted must again only be that of 
restoring justice, and our conditions for a 'ceasefire' and 
a return to negotiations must therefore be limited to this. 

3) The methods we employ must similarly always be restrained 
and controlled within the limits of over-all justice. 

4) If the destruction should spread to a degree which brings 

it out of proportion to the aim of upholding over-all justice, 
then one way or another the fighting should be brought to 
an end. 8 * 

These principles are in reality ones to be used within the context of 
a police force. The author, even though he supports implementing 
these outside an international police force, does not deal with the 
possibility of doing so. 


80 

A. B. Buzzard, "A Possible Alternative to Pacifism in the 
Nuclear Age," Student World. LHI:4 (i960), 459* 

81 Ibid.. p. 463. 
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Within the context of our present world he argues that the West 
must maintain nuclear armaments to keep the Communists from using 
theirs* He then suggests that the West should increase conventional 
weapons to balance the Communists. With this new balance of conven¬ 
tional weapons, it would be possible to disarm in the nuclear aspects 
of our armaments* The increase in financial burden on the West should 
be gladly accepted, for in the long run we could disarm in this 
nuclear field. Admiral Buzzard does not discuss the further step of 
disarmament of conventional weapons* 

Student World presents no uniformity in the ways presented for 
achieving disarmament. It does undoubtedly believe in a frank, open, 
and creative discussion and exchange that we may, as Christians, find 
ways to support the achievement of a disarmed world. 

4. Economic Relations . Jean Rey, of Belgium, introduces the 
economic factors present today in international relations. First, no 
one today allows for the economy to be outside of political control. 
The "state has a definite responsibility for economic life, to assure 
social progress, full employment, and economic equilibrium." The 
second is that "national autonomy in the field of politics is no 
longer a possible practice. Scarcely anyone now believes that na¬ 
tional problems can be solved within a national context alone." The 
third feature is the "acceptance of the principle of the responsibil¬ 
ity of rich nations for poor, ones." These are the realities of our 
world today in which the Christian must work with great difficulty, 
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but with realism and hope. 82 

The Christ ian must realize that in this kind of a world, tech¬ 
nology is a good and is to be exploited for the good of all* We as 
Christians dare not but be involved. 8 3 Our involvement is in a world 
that is interdependent. "In the field of international economic 
relations, the quest for mutual interdependence has a long way to 
go ,84- jhig is dramatically evident in the lack of capital for devel¬ 
oping nations. 

The Student World carried a conversation between Elisabeth 
Adler and a group of students, representing most areas of the world. 

It is in this discussion that the agreement was universal that new 
approaches must be found for sharing the resources of the world in 
order that at least minimum standards of living and development might 
be achieved in all countries. 

A unique "frontier" project of the World Student Christian 
Federation was reported. A group of students spent two years attend¬ 
ing various universities around the world and living "on a subsistence 
salary, serving, witnessing, and studying, seeking to discover new 

82 Jean Ray, "Economical Factors in International Relations," 
Student World. LVHs2 (1964), 110-115. 

®^Jean de la Croix Karlin, "Faith and Technology," Student 
World. LEV: 3 (1961), 278. 

^John S. Conway, "Independence and Christian Responsibility," 
Student World. LVHs2 (1964), 119. 
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forms of Christian obedience and expressions of mission relevant to 
the contemporary situation. "**5 From this group of students comes a 
proposal that as a temporary witness, some Christians might commit 
themselves to live on a subsistence level that they might call the 
rich to find ways of responsible sharing with the poor nations and 
persons. 

The world-wide aspects of Student Vforld are felt when one reads 
an article on "Christmas In the Labor Movement" by Mikyoko Skiozawa.86 
He is immersed in the problems of labor in Japan, which has a mixture 
of feudalism and capitalism. 

And again this is felt as one reads an article by Radoslov 
Selucky, "Economic Power and Political Responsibility, A Marxist 
View.This author contends that "automation in a capitalist 
society robs these people of that feeling which in a certain way is 
more important to man than the degree of his personal well-being: the 
sense of counting for something." He further contends that in a 
capitalist society man's sole purpose is measured in material consump¬ 
tion and well-being and his "abilities, talents, initiative, and 

®^David Wiley, "World Poverty, Foreign Aid, and the Subsis¬ 
tence Witness," Student Vforld. LVH:2 (1964), 145. 

^Mikyoko Shiozawa, "Christians in the Labour Movement," 
Student World. LVni:3 (1964), 279. 

^Radoslov Selucky, "Economic Power and Political Responsi¬ 
bility—A Marxist View," Student Wbrld. LVII:2 (1964), 138-144. 
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need of creative activity are suppressed ." 88 This confrontation of 
capitalism as being materialistic and insensitive to the "develop¬ 
ment of personality" and "inner life" comes as a real challenge. It 
is in contrast to this capitalistic dehumanizing process that corn- 
monism makes possible "the rounded development of each individual" 
for each "is at the same time both object and subject of economic and 
political power. ... he feels that he is living and working in his 
society, that he has a share in his economic and political power." 

The goal is "a society in which it will be possible to satisfy all the 
material and spirit ual needs of the people on the basis of automated 
and rational production, in which every man will be able to develop a 
sound personality by creative activity."" 

5 . Political Relations. "Politics is the art of the possi¬ 
ble." So said Bismarck, and so says Louis J. Halle, a professor of 
the Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva. When this 
truth is realized, then the possibilities of achieving peace in this 
atomic age may better be understood.9° It is imperitive to understand 
the situation, to reckon with power as "compounded of material ele¬ 
ments, like industrial strength and military effectiveness, and of 
cultural or moral elements, like vision and purpose."9 1 peace will 

^Ibid., p. 139. "ibid., PP. 143-144. 

90louis J. Halle, "Political Action for Peace in the Atomic 
Age," Student World. LIII:4 (I960), 452. 

9 1 Ibid., p. 453. 
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come only through a system where power finds an equilibrium, where 
"each side clearly accepts the continuing existence of the other."92 

Even with the sobering effect of nuclear and other terrible 
weapons, even with the inventive to peace which they provide, 
'political action for peace* can look forward only to a gradual 
realisation of its objective. ... And such action cannot 
look forward to finality, for constant change is inherent in the 
very nature of this earthly existence. . « . The changes impose 
the necessity of readjustments in international society—-that is, 
of adjustments in the equilibrium. Peace will depend on not 
upsetting the equilibrium altogether by making these adjustments 
too abruptly and violently. It will depend on m a k i n g them grad¬ 
ually and tactfully. 93 

Peace w ill come by slow, careful, tactful shifts, by movement toward 
international law, international organization, international proce¬ 
dures, a n d by the gradual acceptance of each other as a permanent 
reality. 

Student World is a magazine which does seek to bridge the 
communist and non-communist worlds. Joseph L. Hromadka, Professor of 
Theology, Prague University, is a Christian who has sought to inter¬ 
pret to other Christians the ability to live in a Communist state and 
yet be a practicing Christian. In an article interpreting "The 
Christian Peace Conference^ he pleads for rapprochement . He 


92ibid., p. 457. 

93 Ibid . 

9^Joseph L. Hromadka. "The Christian Peace Conference," 
Student Vforld. LHIt4 (I960), 468. 
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indicates that 

Orthodox, Lutherans, Reformed, Old Catholics, Baptists, Metho¬ 
dists, Moravians from Eastern Europe stretch out their hands and 
plead for help, support and cooperation in a mighty struggle, not 
only for outward peace, for disarmament, and the abolition of 
weapons of mass destruction, but also for the reconciliation of 
peoples, for a genuine dialogue on the most important problems 
and tasks of mankind today, for spiritually sure foundations to 
sustain us, for a new order for all men.9i> 

Again Student World has a Marxist speak when Milan Maehoves, 
Charles University, Prague, Czechoslavakia addresses hims elf to the 
topic "Marxism and Christianity—A Marxist View."^ There is much 
that we can share and much that we will find disagreeable, but 
Maehoves concludes, "I wish that in the future we might struggle to 
surpass one another in readiness for sacrifice, in creative work, in 
the development of the classical values of true humanity." It would 
seem that this openness of Student World, and of such men who will 
engage in dialogue as Maehoves, makes for the possibility of better 
political relations between East and West. 

6. Specific Situations . Student World has not dealt with 
specific situations in main or featured articles. It has a section 
that is entitled "Travel Diary." It is here that the traveling sec¬ 
retaries report their experiences* Elisabeth Adler^? reports her 


95lbid.. p p. 472-473. 

^Milan Machovec, "Marxism and Christianity—A Marxist View," 
Student World. LVI:1 (1963), 79. 

^Elisabeth Adler, "USA Travel Wary," Student World. LVUIsl 
(1965), 91. 
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travels in the United States of America in 1964, reporting that she 
found the students in this country groping to get hold of the peace 
issue. They had found a way to be involved in the civil rights 
struggle, but lacked this in the peace and world order sphere. She 
reported a more open attitude toward coexistence than was true in 
I960. George Crespy^ tells of a week in Cuba in December, 1962. He 
reports that laymen are assuming leadership in the church and speaks 
of the hopes and fears of the students of Cuba, eager to complete 
their studies and make a contribution to their Cuba. He tells of a 
simple government decree which eliminated prostitution (There had been 
10,000 who had served the recent area of Habana in the Batista days.) 
and slot machines—a task the church had sought in vain to achieve. 

There were other references to specific situations, such as 
apartheid in South Africa, and civil rights, student protests, and 
resolutions dealing with Cuba and China in the United States. 

7. Military Service . The World Council of Churches commended 
to the churches a report stating "We are one in proclaiming to all 
mankindi war is contrary to the Will of God." This Council action 
and the subsequent struggle to define more precisely the individual 
Christian's responsibility, is briefly discussed by Dale Ankeman in 
an article "A Survey of Recent Pacifist Literature. "99 There is an 

^George Crespy, "Travel Diarys A Week in Cuba," Student 
World. LVI:2 (1963), 169. 

^Dale Aukeman, "A Survey of Recent Pacifist Literature," 
Student World. LIH:4 (i 960 ), 492. 
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excellent listing, with very brief comment, of materials dealing with 
one’s own decision, the historical background, nuclear pacifism, and 
other areas of pacifism. Student World has done an excellent job of 
making known to students, the campus ministry, and others materials 
that can be helpful. 

I 

B. Summary 

Student Vforld is a publication which presents some very solid 
material. The issue on peace was one that offered challenge, contrast- 

i 

ing points of view, and positions that every reader would question or 
reject. This was very healthy. However, there was a long time 
between materials dealing with peace and world order. This, to some 
extent, must be expected, since this is not the main and sole thrust > 
of the publication. However, in today’s world where this is such an 
over-riding concern, it would seem that more effort might be made in 
presenting materials in this area. The international flavor of the 
magazine is very gratifying. To be able to read material from other 
areas of the world, to be confronted by a Communist, and to stand in 
the shoes of a person from a different culture is very valuable. There 
was a def init e lack, as in all of the publications, of material deal- 

i 

ing with world law and national sovereignty. This publication could j 
have also met a valuable need by including more material on how dif- j 

ferent persons view specific trouble spots in the world, such as J 

Viet Nam and Kashmir. | 

\ 

\ 

1 

J 
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V. SUMMARY 

It is unfortunate that one cannot include pictures, cartoons, 
and other art work in such an analysis as this. These, of course, are 
found mainly in motive. But it spilled over once into Student World 
when Jim Crane, through his medium of the cartoon, wrote an "article" 
entitled "One Man's America." 100 There were pictures and cartoons in 
Intercollegian . There was a memorable cartoon series entitled 
"The Bomb Catcher," 101 which spoke of technology and the war machine 
along with man's sense of futility in face of this. It is in motive 
where the art so often speaks more loudly than the articles: 

Bob Hodgell's "Survivors, nl °2 and "Where Can We Hide?" 10 3 
Abelardo Da Hora's "The Garbage Eater," 10 * 4, and Jim Crane's cartoons, 
which appear regularly and speak of man's tragic broken world and his 
precarious life on this planet. 

100 

Jim Crane, "One Man's America," Student World. LV:4 
(1962), 471. 

101 Kenny Higdon, "The Bomb Catcher," Intercollegian. LXXXI:2 
(Oetober-November, 1963), 12f. 

10 ^Robert Hodgell, "Survivors." motive, XXIV:1 (October. 

1963), 12. 

10 ^Robert Hodgell, "Where Can We Hide?" motive. XXV:3 
(December, 1964), 57 • 

10 * 4 Abelardo Da Hora, "The Garbage Eater," motive. XXV:3 
(December, 1964), 27. 
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1 

t; 

2 

As an appraisal of the content of these publications is summa¬ 
rized, it is certainly necessary to indicate that they do not seek to 
present an "official" position* Authors are drawn from within and 
without the Christian church* Articles are selected because they are 
provocative and present another view from what might be expected. 

These publications also have other concerns than those of peace and 

| world order* As was indicated in the first of this chapter, these 

i 

publications attempt to be inclusive of the "whole gamut of meanings 
and values in life.”*^ It also must be indicated that materials 
classified tinder other headings add or detract from supporting a 
positive position in regard to peace and world order. The materials 
under faith and order offer a theological and worship base, the 
philosophy of education expressed may assist in the openness that 
makes possible a real evaluation and search for truth in the whole 
area of peace* When one is seriously seeking the understanding and 
brotherhood, the service and compassion demanded in a quest for peace, 
is this spirit not present in the missionary and evangelistic outreach 
of the Christian koinonia ? And as indicated above in the comments on 
art, who can separate drama, fiction and music from the quest for 

t 

cultural values and enrichment that makes the concept of peace full, 

I 

vibrant, dynamic, and loving, rather than a mere absence of war and 
i violence? 


10 Sstiles, loc. cit. 


i 
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From the perspective of presenting a balanced diet of peace and 

i 

; world order, none of the publications does an adequate job. There was 

i 

| 

a real dirtb of material dealing explicitly with the United Nations and 

f 

< national sovereignty. The only significant article in this area was 
the one in motive in December, 1961. 

The material in the area of armaments was predominantly during 
the years of 1960-1963* when the question of nuclear testing and large 

| 

civil defense measures were in the public eye. Since then there has 
not been the material that is demanded in a concerted, persistent, 
patient effort to achieve further disarmament, motive at this point 
has been remiss in failing to present material consistent with the 
church position of total and complete disarmament. An article by 
Paul Ramsey calls the "peace race" a "sack race" in his argument for a 
doctrine of limited and "just" wars, and Joseph L. Allen offers no 
solution other than a balance of anas that seek to bring about deter¬ 
rence of warfare. Ihtercollegian has the excellent and provocative 
article by Kenneth E. Boulding in May, 1962. Student Iforld has no 
material beyond I960 when it had the excellent issue on "Peace in the 
Atomic Age." 

When the content in the economic relations area is reviewed, 
these publications remain exceedingly general. They all believe in 
planning with justice and the welfare of all mankind as their goals. 

The types of competitive, economic systems in the world or of means to 

J 

upgrade the economic conditions of the vast underdeveloped areas of the j 

| 

world are not discussed. Possible concrete suggestions for meeting the • 


i 

! 

i 

i 
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economic aid needed are not available from these publications. They 
all were motivational in pointing out the needs of the world, but 
this is the extent of articles in this area of concern. 

Student Vforld made the greatest contribution in presenting 
material in the political relations area. Here were materials that 
spoke of power relationships and of communist and non-communist goals 
and philosophy. The other material presented was practically always 
of a general nature, describing the background of living conditions of 
the people in various countries. motive had a positive article when 
it spoke of the Berlin two-way stretch and of the unrealistic policy 
of such a situation. 

Little additional needs to be pointed out at this juncture of 
the basic inadequacy of these publications in dealing with specific 
situations effecting the peace of the world. They were fairly ade¬ 
quate in the early sixties concerning the nuclear test ban and civil 
defense. But they are tragically inadequate in dealing with such 
problems as Viet Nam, the Congo, Cuba, Cyprus—to say nothing of other 
situations such as the financial crisis of the United Nations. 

Can motive explain its failure to deal with military service 
questions? Certainly during this period of five years a more adequate 
picture of this personal concern of students should have been pre¬ 
sented. 

To return to the questions raised at the beginning of the 
chapter, it can be stated that these publications are a mixture of 
discussion on the frontier of thought and action within the church. 
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They are on the leading edge in many positions, but not any more so 
than the official position of The Methodist Church in areas of peace 
and world order* There is not a single issue in the publications 
that is more liberal, more progressive than that espoused in the 
teachings of the church. There is possibly a greater fulfillment in 
the life and action of persons in leadership in the student Christian 
movements than in the general church* It is probable that the student 
Christian movement has a smaller percentage of conservative persons 
actively involved than is true in the general church* One would expect 
the publications, therefore, to be even more liberal. Why is this 
not so? 

These publications studied do an inadequate job of informing 
and f ulfilling their obligations to provide the resources and offer 
the challenge to persons of the campus community to act responsibly 
in today's world* What they do is valuable and positive* It is what 
they fail to provide that makes them so inadequate. The student 
Christian movement must (and does to some extent) provide additional 
resources for the fulfillment of this responsibility to equip Chris¬ 
tians to live and serve the cause of peace and world order in today's 
world. 


i 

! 

i 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ATTITUDES OF SELECTED WESLET FOUNDATION STUDENTS 
TOWARD PEACE AND WORLD ORDER 

I. INTRODUCTION 

A. The Students Selected for Study 

The Methodist Church, as has been pointed out in Chapter I, 
has a rather liberal position in regard to peace and war. The ques¬ 
tion of how extensively the church position is known or accepted by 
the average student must be raised. 

Other questions also were of interest. It was desired to know 
how these students felt about the church being an active agent in 
social change. How did they feel about their own participation in 
war? How did they perceive the sources of influence upon them in 
their own attitude formation in matters of peace and world order? 

Did they feel the church had been an influence upon them in their 

| attitude formation? To throw light on this question, a questionnaire 

' 

was used with a select group of students in Wesley Foundations. As a 

i : 

means of gaining additional information, interviews were conducted 

j 

with a fourth of the students who answered the form. 

To keep within the limits of this study, two Wesley Foundations 
were selected. The two were chosen on the bases of having a signifi¬ 
cant program, the leadership being sympathetic to such a study and 
interested in the social concerns of the church, being accessible to 


i 
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the writer, and having a group of students who would represent a cross 
section of student opinion# The two that were selected and which 
agreed to the study were the Wesley Foundation at Long Beach State 

College, Long Beach, California and the Wesley Foundation at the 

i 

i 

j University of California at Riverside, Riverside, California. It was 
felt that the selection of these two would certainly not be typical 

| of all Wesley Foundations, but that the study of better than average 

| 

groups would have particular significance. Because these two had 
j superior leadership and programs in this geographical area, any weak¬ 
nesses and inadequacies in the extent of the knowledge and acceptance 
of the teachings of the church would have to be taken with particular 
seriousness. Any weakness indicated would possibly be even greater 
where leadership and program is inferior. 

B. The Content of the Questionnaire 

1. Questions to Determine Agreement of Students With Teachings 
of the Church . The construction of an instrument began with extract¬ 
ing from the official statements of the General Conference of The 
Methodist Church of I960 and 1964 statements in the area of peace and 
world order. With these statements of position some additional state¬ 
ments were formulated which were in basic opposition to those of the 
General Conference. Finally, a few specific applications of the 
position of the church were included. These were selected to cover 
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j the following categories: 

| 1. The United Nations 

. 2. Armaments 

| 3. National Sovereignty 

i 4. Economic Relations 

5* Political Relations 
| 6. Specific Situations 

?• Military Service 

These statements were balanced pro and con and reduced to a 

i total of twenty-two. The students were asked to indicate their agree- 

! 

ment or disagreement by checking in columns under the following 
headings: strongly agree, agree, do not know, disagree, strongly 
disagree. This series of questions became the basis of determining 
the degree of agreement with The Methodist Church in the areas of 
peace and world order. 

2. Questions From MESTA Study . There were included in the 
questionnaire three questions that were lifted verbatim from the 

I 

MESTA (The Methodist Church in Social Thought and Action) Study of 
1959. 1 This was a national study of opinions of Methodist laymen of 
all ages. One of the selected questions dealt with the relation of 

t 

j 

I social change and individual transformation as an Important aspect of 

i 

the life of the church. The second presented a series of positions 
i to detennine the individual's personal sense of responsibility for 

| participation or refusal to participate in war. The third was an 

t 

i 

i ^ 

Ipaul S. Schilling, Methodism and Society in Theological Per¬ 
spective (Nashville: Abingdon Press, I960), pp. 156, 289, 299. 


1 
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attempt to ascertain the source of influence of the church on the 
individual on matters of foreign policy and/or participation in war. 


| 3» Questions on Attitude Formation. In seeking to determine 

i 

how these students perceive the source of influence upon them which 

j 

j determined their present attitudes, there were two other questions 

i 

j asking them to rank various influences in order of importance. 

These were as follows: 

a. Home and parents 

b. School and teachers 

c. Home minister, church school teacher, other leaders 

d. Campus minister 

e. Friends and associates 

f. Clubs, groups in the community other than above 

g. Mass media 

h. Other (such as outstanding leader, article, book) 

The students ware also asked to indicate the political party 
most often supported by their parents, their minister, and themselves. 

[ 

They were also asked to indicate which in a series of items they 

thought their parents and minister supported, along with their own 

support. The following is the list of these items: 

j . a. United Nations 
| b. Escalation of Viet Nam war 

c. Military aid to non-Gomraunist countries 

d. Spy satellites 

e. Alliance for Progress 

j f. VISTA (Domestic Peace Corps) 

g. Peace Corps 

h. Admitting mainland China into the United Nations 

i. Nuclear testing 

j. Foreign economic aid 

k. Non-violent demonstrations 

l. Civil disobedience 

; m. Test-ban treaty 

n. American Legion 


i 
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4. Questions on Church Involvement . The questionnaire was 
completed by requesting information concerning their participation in 
church worship, youth fellowship, and Wesley Foundation, along with 
reading of the student publications included in this study and other 
publications dealing with foreign policy and international affairs. 

C. The Pilot Study 

The questionnaire was refined and then presented to two pilot 
groups to verify its appropriateness and useableness. The first 
group to whom it was administered was a class in Ethics and Methods 
of Social Change at the Southern California School of Theology at 
Claremont. There were eight persons involved and they gave valuable 
help in clarifying the wording in specific questions. The second 
pilot group was a college class of freshmen of the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Pomona, California. This group of young people was helpful 
in minor clarifications and especially in their response of feelings 
toward the experience. 

The final form of the questionnaire was constructed and is 
included in the Appendix, Table DC. The forms were then administered 
to the two previously mentioned groups, and interviews were held with 
approximately one fourth of those completing the questionnaire. Those 
interviewed were selected to represent all degrees of agreement with 
the teachings of The Methodist Church on peace and world order. 
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i 

| 

I 

i 


j 

i 

! 


D. The Interview 

The interview was primarily conducted to discover any addi¬ 
tional insight into why the students perceived the influence on their 
lives to be what they had indicated on the questionnaire* Such ques¬ 
tions as: "Why did you indicate that the mass media was most influ¬ 
ential in forming your attitudes in relation to participation in war?” 
"Why have parents been a chief influence?" "Why have you moved away 
from your parents' positions?" were asked. Table X in the Appendix 
gives the questions that were used as a guide in the interviews* 



II. TABULATION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEWS 

Seventy-five questionnaires were returned* There were thirty- 
five males and forty females who responded* The division by class was: 

Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Graduate 

16 17 13 20 9 

Sixty-four indicated that they were church members and fifty-four of 
them were members of The Methodist Church. 

To determine the agreement with the teachings of The Methodist 
Church in regard to peace and world order, the following tabulation 
was used. The twenty-two questions mentioned above were "scored" for 
each person by assigning a plus two (+2) to an answer that was in 
strong agreement with the church position, a plus one (+1) when in 
agreement, no score when the "do not know" column was indicated, a 
minus two (-2) for a strong disagreement, and a minus one (-1) when 
in disagreement. This order was reversed in the questions that were 
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in opposition to the stated church position. There was one question 
dealing with spying that was excluded in the scoring in this series, 
since the church has not stated a position. 

With this scheme of scoring the range could be from a plus 
forty-two (+4-2) to a minus forty-two (-42) with the positive high 
score indicating most agreement. The results actually ranged from a 
plus thirty-six (+ 36 ) through a minus sixteen (-16). The distribution 
of the individual scores are in the Appendix, Table XI. The decision 
was made to divide the group into those of high agreement, those of 
middle agreement, and those of low agreement. From the distribution 
table there is a natural division at plus eighteen and it seemed rea¬ 
sonable to make the high agreement group begin at that point. There 
was a total of twenty-three in this group, which is nearly one third 
of the total. The low agreement group was then established at the 
plus six and below, which included twenty-two persons. This division 
then left a total of thirty persons in the middle group. Among the 
twenty-two persons interviewed, there were ten in the high agreement 
group, four in the middle group, and eight in the low agreement group. 

III. THE RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

A. Questions Dealing With the Teachings of the Church 

The results of the twenty-one questions which dealt with the 
church's position in peace and world order (numbers 11-24, 26-32 of 
the questionnaire; Table IX, in the Appendix) were studied. The mean 
score of the total group was plus twelve and thirty-two hundredths 
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(+12.32). This was obtained by averaging the composite score of all 
questionnaires (Table XII in the Appendix). Since a very strong agree¬ 
ment would be a plus forty-two (442) and a very strong disagreement 
would be a minus forty-two (-42), it was obvious that there was some 
agreement of this group with The Methodist Church's stated position in 
peace and world order. Putting this in a percentage, one could say 
that this group of students is in agreement with the position of The 
Methodist Church 29.3# of the time. Whether this is a greater agree¬ 
ment than the general church or not, it seems to this writer that it 
is a very low percentage of agreement. Especially is this true when 
one realizes that on the whole the church's official teachings are 
not greatly controversial within a Christian context. It certainly 
indicates that there is room for a greater understanding and inter¬ 
pretation of the church's teachings. 

It is interesting to note where the agreement is strongest. By 
using the composite score of each individual question, we are able to 
rank them in order from strongest agreement to strongest disagreement. 
The results of such a ranking are found in the Appendix, Table XVI. 

There is very strong agreement with the church in its support 
of the United Nations. The two questions under the category of the 
United Nations rank first and third. The fifth ranked question was 
one that dealt with the United Nations receiving the power to enforce 
its decisions. This question was in the category of sovereignty, but 
deals with the United Nations and its support. Of the first five 
questions, of which this question was one, three were supportive of 
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the United Nations. The other two were in the category of political 
relations. One of these indicates a strong disagreement in breaking 
diplomatic relations with Russia and the other speaks of the Christian 
pressing for cooperation rather than coexistence. | 

The second group of six questions, those ranked sixth through 
eleventh, show a consistence in the categories. The questions that 
dealt with economic relations are ranked sixth, eighth, and eleventh. 

We find two of the three questions dealing with disarmament in this 
group (the third question in this area is ranked eighteenth). The one 
other question in this group deals with sovereignty and world law. 

The third group of five questions, those ranked twelfth through 
sixteenth, include two questions dealing with military service, two 

t 

dealing with sovereignty and a specific situation question on recon¬ 
sidering our relationship with mainland China. 

The fourth group, which included the questions where there is 
the most disagreement with the church's teachings, has three questions 
dealing with specific situations. These specific situations were 
selected and worded to be in line with the basic position of the church. 
The one dealing with Viet Nam has direct support in a resolution of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Christian Social Concerns on 
March 24 >, 1965 * The question concerning military intervention as the j 

i 

1 

"necessary" method of action in the Dominican Republic is in general | 

in keeping with the church's position of questioning military action i 

1 

i 

l 


i 

i 

i 
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as opposed to seeking other solutions.^ 

Included in the questionnaire was a question dealing with spy¬ 
ing. This was a question in an area in which the church has not had 
explicit teachings. It was of interest to see what this group would 
indicate as to their feelings concerning spying. It is obvious that 
this group supports spying in the present world situation. 

This last group also contained questions that indicated support 
of the United States developing unilaterally any and all kinds of 
weapons, the withholding of economic aid to unfriendly nations, and 
rather strong opposition to the elimination of the military draft in 
peacetime, which is in direct contradiction to the church's teaching. 

To summarize the way this group of students ranked these ques¬ 
tions, it is obvious there is strong support for the United Nations 
and in general terms for peace and cooperation. As the teachings of 
the church become more specific in economic, military service, and 
specific situations, there is less and less agreement and a moving 
toward disagreement. 

5. Comparison of High and Low Agreement Students With the Teachings 
of the Church 

We now look at the students who are in high agreement with the 
church and compare them with those who are in low agreement. The com¬ 
posite average score for the high agreement group was +26.00 and for 

^The Board of Christian Social Concerns of The Methodist Church 
at its general meeting October 18-20, 1965 did take a position sup¬ 
portive of these questions on Viet Nam and the Dominican Republic. 


i 
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the low agreement it was 40.23* 

By ranking the individual questions for these two groups of 
students, as was done for the entire group, and comparing the rankings, 
we find some interesting shifts. (Appendix, Table XVII.) The high 
agreement group places church support for the conscientious objector 
(question 23) in third place while the low agreement group ranks it in 
eleventh place. Not only do we find a greater support for the teach¬ 
ings of the church in regard to peace in this high group, but also we 
find a greater respect for the right of an individual to be a con¬ 
scientious objector and receive the support of the church in this 
committment. 

There is a considerable difference in the placement of rank of 
two questions dealing with economic relations. The question encour¬ 
aging economic trade in non-strategic items with communist nations 
(question 12) is ranked sixth by the high agreement group and fifteenth 
by the low agreement group. We see the reverse with the question con¬ 
cerning the expression of Christian love through economic assistance 
to underdeveloped nations (question 24). Here the high agreement group 
places the question thirteenth, indicating a willingness to express 
itself in very specific terms and in having closer ties with communist 
countries; where the low agreement group places the question fourth, 
expressing its preference for the general concept of Christian love 
and economic aid being offered to help more "neutral" nations. 

Two questions in the area of sovereignty are also ranked quite 

. i 

differently. The high group ranks in tenth place the question (18) ! 
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which states that we should not relinquish any national sovereignty 
to an international organization. The low group ranks this in seven¬ 
teenth place. In this sane area of sovereignty the high group ranks 

i 

the statement that "world peace requires concrete progress toward 
I world law" (question 15 ) in sixteenth place and the low group places 
it in seventh. Since the high group indicates its opposition to the 
| negative statement it is, of course, supporting the relinquishing of 

| some national sovereignty to an international organization and ranks 

this as more desirable than does the low group. The less specific and 
more general statement dealing with "world law" is less obnoxious to 
the low group and they, therefore, rank it higher than the question | 
dealing with relinquishing of national sovereignty. It seems of 
interest that the two groups of students reverse the rank of these two 

questions on sovereignty. The high agreement students indicate their 

j 

| willingness to be more decisive and emphatic in relinquishing national 

i 

sovereignty to an international body. It is possible that they see 
this as a necessity if peace and world order are to be achieved, and, 
therefore, they are willing to act. It is also possible that the low 
agreement group is unaware of this need, or if it does see the need, is ! 

i 

j 

unwilling to commit itself to so high a price. 

j ; 

It is important to remember in this discussion that we are * 

. i 

speaking of how these two groups ranked these questions. In all these j 

questions the high group indicates a great deal more agreement with the ! 

j 

positions of The Methodist Church than does the low agreement group. j 

i 

The fact is that the low group indicates disagreement with over half of \ 

i 

I 

i 

j 
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j the positions on peace and world order. 

| The last two questions which show considerable shift in the 

| order of rank by these two groups deal with armaments. The high group 

! 

j ranks these two questions eleventh (question 20) and twelfth (question 

j 

i 16). The low group spreads these, placing the one dealing with world- 

| wide, safeguarded disarmament (question 20) in fifth place, and then 

t 

j placing the question dealing with the United States developing all 
i kinds of weapons (question 16) in twentieth place. 

I 

j 

| Here the low agreement group indicates very strong disagreement 

| with the church in its teaching opposing the development of all types 
of weapons. The group only shows moderate support for disarmament, 
even with safeguards. Here again the low agreement group is anti¬ 
international and unwilling to sacrifice national soveriegnty in order 
i to achieve peace and world order. The high agreement group continues 

I 

| to support an international position and that of the church. 

C. Agreement With Church Teachings and Attendance Participation 

It was desired to see if there was any relationship between the 
agreement with The Methodist Church’s teachings on peace and world 
order and the participation of the students in worship, the youth fel¬ 
lowships, and the Wesley Foundation. Questions 4 through 8 dealt with 
such participation. By giving a weighted score to these questions, 
a participation index was determined. This was done in the following 
manner. Two points were given for participation "most of the time” in 
questions dealing with attendance (4, 5> 7)• One point was given 
for attendance "occasionally," and none was given for "seldom or 
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never." One point was given for having been an officer in the youth 
fellowship and two for having been an officer in Weslqy Foundation. 

i 

This distinction was made because of the greater degree of difficulty 
in being elected to an office in the Wesley Foundation. A simple 
j adding of the score points gave the index of participation of each 

i 

i student. 

j 

j By applying the "difference of means" statistical test as 

; described in Hagood and Price3 and then applying the standard error or 

i 

I "t test," there was obtained a probability of relationship between .05 

and .02 (Appendix, Table XVTIl). This is a probability that is 

j 

j "moderately significant." 4 

i 

j This same statistical test was made on the group excluding 

I 

| freshmen, since they had no opportunity to be elected an officer in 

j 

the Wesley Foundation. The same results, indicating significance 
between .05 and .02, or "moderately significant," were obtained (Appen- 

i 

dix, Table XIX). This indicates there is a relationship between high 
agreement and participation in church life. 

A closer look was desired and so the individual items of parti- 

| 

oipation were studied. The statistical method used was the "chi square 

1 

test" to determine "the significance of the difference between the 
distribution expected under the hypothesis of independence and the 
distribution actually observed. "5 

^Margaret Jarman Hagood and Daniel Price, Statistics for 
Sociologists, rev. ed. (New York: Holt, 1952), pp. 320-322,325. 

4 Ibid.. p. 337. 5ibid.. p. 365. 
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Using the ehi square test, no significance was found between 
the following participation activities. 

1. Attendance "most of the time" at two of three—worship, youth 
fellowship, Wesley Foundation 

2. Being an officer in the youth fellowship and/or the Wesley 
Foundation 

3. Church worship only 

4. Attendance at youth fellowship only 

5. Attendance at Wesley Foundation only 

The only participation of these students which showed any 
statistical significance was that of being an officer in the Wesley 
Foundation. (Freshmen were excluded in this statistical test.) Here 
there was a statistical significance between .01 and .001, which is 
"highly significant."6 Being an officer in the Wesley Foundation is 
associated with a high agreement with the teachings of the church on 
peace and world order. 

What can, therefore, be said in relation to the high and low 
agreement groups and their participation in the life of the church? 
First, I suggest that the categories of participation used in the 
questionnaire were not refined enough to find the best answer to this 
question. But within the limits of the study, it can be stated that 
there was a greater degree of church participation (measured by a 
combination of indicators) in the high agreement group than in the low 
agreement group. There was a rather significant relationship between 
the high agreement group and holding office in these two Wesley Foun¬ 
dations studied. Whether the high agreement group is the more vocal 
and aggressive and therefore elected to the office, or whether after 

6 Ibid.. p. 325 . 
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assuming the office there is developed a greater understanding and 
acceptance of the teaching of the church in peace and world order, 
is difficult to ascertain. It might indicate that the status of 
holding an office in the church causes the students to be obligated 
to agree with the positions that the church espouses, or possibly 
since they already hold these positions of agreement with the church, 
it enhances the possibility of their being elected. I suspect that 
for the most part high agreement with the church's position pre-dates 
the election to an office. It is understandable that the tendency 
for those who disagree to become less involved and mom inactive 
within the church; especially would this be true if the teachings of 
the church were made known to them. We shall look at this matter 
later in this study. 

D. Agreement With the Church Teachings and Reading motive 

The three Christian publications which are directed to the 
campus and previously discussed in this dissertation were noted on the 
questionnaire. Are these being read and how effective are they in 
reaching the students? Of the three only motive is being read by 
these students. The Student World was not read by any of the seventy- 
five students questioned. There was only one who read Intercollegian . 
It was obvious that these two publications were not known or made 
available to the students. Is this a commentary on the ecumenical 
emphasis in these Wesley Foundations? motive had forty readers and 
one half of these were in the high agreement group. There were seven 
in the low agreement group. By applying the chi square test to these 
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statistics there was a "very significant" relationship established 
(Appendix, Table XXI). The high agreement group reads motive very 
significantly more than the low agreement group. 
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Again when one seeks to determine why, it could be due to a I 

greater degree of involvement in Wesley Foundation, a greater agree¬ 
ment with the point of view of the church as it is reflected in 
motive, and/or other factors. From the interviews, of which more will 
be discussed later, the indication would be that it is a combination 
of these two factors. 

No attempt to do ary statistical analysis of the other reading 
material on international affairs was made. The greatest reading was 
done in Time (49.2$) and Newsweek (45.3$). In the high agreement group 
there were more reading Newsweek and in the low agreement group more 
were reading Time . Other than the weekly news magazines, Saturday 
Review was the most widely read magazine, although only 17.3$ of the 
group read it (Appendix, Table IX, question 9)* 

E. Agreement With the Church Teachings and Social Change as a Task 
of the Church 

When this study was undertaken there was a desire to ascertain 
how these students perceived the role of the church. Did they see the 
church as an instrument of God concerned in the social relationship 
of the world, or rather did they hold to a position that the church*s 
primary task was individual conversion? An attempt to arrive at an 

answer was made through a question taken from the MESTA project. This j 

i 

' t 

question was in five parts, offering different degrees of relationship j 
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between social change and individual transformation, as being the proper 
task of the church. The median response was that the two should be of 

| equal importance. The total group divided almost equally around this 

l 

median. Thirty-one chose this position, with twenty placing individual 

r 

j transformation as more important and twenty-three indicating that 

social change is the more important task of the church. There was one 

who did not respond to the question. 

j 

j By taking the high and low agreement groups and statistically 

i 

testing their responses by the chi square test, a "very significant" 
relationship (Appendix, Table XXII) was found. The high agreement 
group was very clear in its support that the primary task of the church 
was to be involved in social change. From this position it is obvious 
that those students who are in high agreement with The Methodist Church 

are ones who also call for the church (including themselves) to be 

i 

i 

j actively involved in social change. 

j 

F. Source of Attitude Formation as Perceived by Students 

A second major area of inquiry in the questionnaire was to seek 
) to determine the students' perception of the influences on their atti¬ 
tude formation in the areas of peace and world order. We now turn to 
a review of the results of these questions. 

Two questions were used and the students were asked to indicate, 
by using 1, 2, and 3 the three most important influences in shaping 
their present attitudes on United States foreign policy and on being a 
conscientious participant or objector to war (questions 33 and 34). 
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In order to be able to rank these from the most important to 
the least important a weighted tabulation was used. Three points were 
assigned to the first choice, two points to the second choice, and one 
to the third choice. These were then totaled for each source of 
influence. Following is the order in which the total group ranked 
these sources for their attitude formation on foreign policy: 

1. Home and parents 

2. School and teachers 

3. Friends and associates 

4. Hass media 

5* Other (such as outstanding leader, article, book) 

6. Home church minister, church school teacher, other leaders 

7. Campus minister 

8. dubs, groups in community other than above 

The sources were ranked in slightly different order for influences 
determining conscientious participation or objection to war. 

1. Home and parents 

2. Friends and associates 

3. School and teachers 

4. Hass media 

5. Home church minister, church school teacher, other leaders 

6. Campus minister 

7* Other (such as outstanding leader, article, book) 

8. dubs, groups in community other than above 

This group of students in the Wesley Foundations all perceived 
that home, school, and friends were the most important influences upon 
them. The church was of minor influence, being ranked in the lower 
half of the scale. 

When we look at these rankings by the high and low agreement 
groups, we find seme shifts in the rankings, but for the major part 
they are minor—except at one significant point. With respect to 
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foreign policy the two groups ranked influences as follows: 

I 


Lgh Agreement Group 

Rank 

Low Agreement Group 

School and teachers 

1 

Home 

Friends 

2 

School and teachers 

Home 

3 

Friends 

Hass media 

4 

Hass media 

Home church 

5 

Other 

Campus minister 

6 

Home church 

Other 

7 

dubs 

dubs 

8 

Campus minister 


I 


With respect to participation in war the two groups ranked influences 
as follows: 


Low Agreement Group 

Home 
Friends 
Hass media 
School and teachers 
Home church 
Other 
Clubs 

Carpus minister 

It is noted that the first three in the above rankings dealing 
with United States foreign policy are the same for both high and low 
agreement groups* These three also are the top three for the whole 
group for both foreign policy and participation or objection to war. 

Hass media retains a fourth place, ranking in the same categories and 
we therefore find the lower half the same. Again here we find little 
indication of church influence on these students, either in the high j 
or low agreement groups in regard to foreign policy. At least this is 
how they perceive the source of influences upon them. 

I 

We do find some shift in the ranking by the high and low agree- I 

j 

ment groups when we look at the question dealing with the influences j 


High Agreement Group Rank 

Friends 1 
Campus minister 2 
Home 3 
Home church 4 
School and teachers 5 
Mass media 6 
Other 7 
dubs 8 
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j on the students as perceived by them in regard to their participation 

i 

! or objection to war. In the high agreement group we find that the 
campus minister becomes a major conscious influence on the attitude 
formation of these students, whereas in the low agreement group this 

! 

is not the case. The one other shift is in the ranking of the mass 

media. The high agreement group places this much lower, while the low 

i 

! group lifts this to third position. 

i 

As one looks at these results it seems obvious that the church 

i 

j plays a very weak role in influence of these college students in 

| regard to foreign policy and peace and world order. There are two 

exceptions. One is the significant relationship between those of high 
agreement with the teachings of The Methodist Church on matters of 
peace and world order and their involvement in the Wesley Foundation 

by being officers. The second exception is that high agreement stu- 

i 

j 

j dents felt that the campus minister has had a direct influence upon 
them in forming their attitudes concerning involvement in war. This 
is a significant finding, offering the campus minister a real oppor- 
j tunity and challenge. 

i 

To push further in this area it was possible to compare the 
high and low agreement groups concerning their involvement in war. 
Again a question from the MESTA project was used in the questionnaire. 
This question (35) had four choices. The first choice indicated that 
a person would support his country in war apart from any considerations 
of justice—the old attitude of "my country right or wrong." The other 
three offered a degree of responsible choice in supporting the country 
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j in war* It was possible to apply the chi square statistical test to 

] 

this question by growing the three positions which required some 
responsible choice* By doing this there was obtained a significance 
between *01 and *001, or a "very significant" relationship between the 
high agreement group and the low agreement group. This showed a desire 
j to act responsibly by the high agreement students, by questioning one's 
| involvement in war and making a Judgment on the Justice involved in the 

i specific war. This stands over against the low agreement group's 

willingness to participate without questioning the Justice of the war 
(Appendix, Table XXIII)* It was indicated in the interviews that the 
! church, primarily the Wesley Foundation, does play an important role 
in attitude formation which causes one to be responsible in evaluating 
the Justice of war* This will be discussed in more detail later* 

It is interesting to note that there were five in the hi gh 

i 

i agreement group who would not support war under any circumstances and 

! 

one who would not in the low agreement group. There was one in each 
| group who would not support "war in the nuclear age." 

I 

! 

In order to pursue the influence of the church, again a question 
from the MESTA project was used (36). This allowed noting the degree 
of influence of the church from various sources* There was a bit of 

i 

alteration of this question by adding a category of "campus minister.” 

, The category of "National Council of Churches” was unintentionally 
omitted. Two other categories were also added, one of ”church laymen," 
and the last of "other church influences,” with a place to indicate 
what these were. 
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67 giving a numerical value to the rating, it was possible to 
score each source of influence and then rank them in order. The rank 
follows: 

1. Campus minister 

2. Home minister 
3* Church laymen 

4. General church publications 
5* General Conference pronouncements 
| 6. National publications other than Methodist 

! 7» Local church Commission of Christian Social Concerns 

! 

i 

Reactions on this question suggest that the personal influence 
j of the ministers is most influential and that of laymen is next. 
Witten materials certainly do not influence to the same degree that 
people do. 

| 

The chi square statistical test was applied to this question at 
the point of ministerial influence on the students in the high and low 

agreement groups. There was found to be a significance between .02 and 

j 

.01, or a "significant" relationship between agreement with The Metho- 

I 

t 

dist Church and perception of the minister's influence upon attitudes 
(Appendix, Table XXIV). The high agreement group perceives that the 
minis ters have more of an influence on them than that of the low agree¬ 
ment group. This supports the previous conclusion that there is little 
influence of the church and ministers upon this low agreement group. 

To determine how these students perceived their attitudes in 
relation to that of their parents and ministers, there were included 
questions asking the political party supported by their parents, their 
ministar, and themselves (37,38* 39). The total group of students 


i 

i 
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I indicated the following in regard to the political party supported by 
parents: 

Democratic 37.**$ j 

Republican 52.0$ j 

Independent 4.0$ j 

Did not know 1*3$ I 

No response 

i 

i 

| The response to the question in regard to their minister was: 

j Democratic 53*4$ 

! Republican 20.0$ 

Independent 1.3$ 

Did not know 12.0$ 

j No response 13*3$ 

j The response to their own political party support was: 

Democratic 52*0$ 

Republican 32*0$ 

Independent 5*3$ 

Did not know 8.0$ 

No response 2.7$ 

It needs to be noted that the questionnaire gave only three 

categories of Democratic, Republican, and other, with a request for 

an indication of the other. Therefore, the last three categories in 

the above tabulation are a summary of their written explanations or 

lack of any indication. 

It is very interesting to see that this group of students prac¬ 
tically reversed the percentages of the party support of their parents. 

! 

For the parents 52*0$ supported the Republican Party. This same per j 

cent of the students support the Democratic Party. Of the parents i 

f 

3?•**$ are felt to support the Democratic Party. When we look at the j 
students, 32.0$ support the Republican Party. The independent support j 
is 4$ and 5»3$ respectively. I 

| 


| 

*! & 
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applying the chi square statistical test to this shift from 

I 

! the Republican to Democratic Party support of the students from their 
parents' position, the significance is between .05 and .02 (Appendix, 
Table XXV). 

i 

i There is further interest for speculation when we see that the 

i 

| students are in much closer agreement with the ministers in their 

i 

I 

| party support than with their parents. In fact, the per cent of sup¬ 
port for the Democratic Party is nearly identical. Of course, there 
is a greater number who do not know the political preference of their 
minister. 

If one can assume that Democratic Party support indicates a 
more liberal orientation in regard to social change, then we note that 
these students have moved toward a more liberal orientation in this 
j area than that of their parents. We also note that the ministers of 

j these students are felt to occupy a similar position in regard to 

i 

j social change. 

| 

We recall that there was a preponderance of this group of stu- 
i dents (72# to be exact) who do believe that social change is at least 

j 

of equal importance to individual transformation as the primary task 

t 

of the church. It would seem then that this group of students has a 

i 

basic orientation to the necessity of social change. They are not 
ones who are advocating a status quo position. 

It was possible to carry this inquiry further as the last ques¬ 
tion (40) of this questionnaire was analyzed. The students were asked 
to indicate how they felt their parents and ministers would support 
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some specific matters* There was in the makeup of this question only 
an opportunity to check the item if the student felt that the parent 
supported the specific matter, with the expectation that a blank would 
mean disapproval. This, however, did not take into account the possi¬ 
bility that the student would leave it blank if he did not know or 
would refuse to indicate his feeling. For this reason the results, 
especially for the response to the "ministers" column, is under some 
question. The parents column is felt to be much more accurate. This 
is due to the fact that the number who did not complete the column 
for parents was limited to one person, whereas there were eleven who 
failed to complete the column for the ministers. The interviews also 
support this position. For this reason the "ministers" column will 
be ignored. 

The results of the parents' and students' attitudes were tabu¬ 
lated and ranked in order of greatest support to least support (Appen¬ 
dix, Table XXVI). 

The students and parents supported the United Nations first. 
This, of course, substantiates the previous findings about the stu¬ 
dents. The first five matters were ranked in the same order by the 
students for themselves and for their parents. They were: the United 
Nations, Peace Corps, VISTA (domestic peace coprs), foreign economic 
aid, and the Alliance for Progress. 

The rank of the last nine showed some differences. Those that 
showed the greatest shift in rank were: non-violent demonstrations, 
nuclear testing, escalation of the Viet Nam war, admitting mainland 


1 
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China into the United Nations, and civil disobedience. The chi square 
statistical test was applied to these and three of them showed signi¬ 
ficance at .001, which is "extremely significant" (Appendix, Table 
mil). The students' support of non-violent demonstrations, civil 
disobedience, and the admitting of mainland China into the United 
Nations was in direct contrast to that of their parents. It needs to 
be noted, however, that the percentage of the total students support¬ 
ing these three matters did not always constitute a majority. While 
72.0& of the students supported non-violent demonstrations, only 
26.7# supported civil disobedience, and 41.3# supported admission of 
mainland China into the United Nations. 

It is, therefore, obvious that these students are not as a 
group way to the "left," but among them there is a significant shift 
of some who do support these positions to which their parents object. 

When we look at the ranking of these specific matters of this 
question by the high and low agreement groups (Appendix, Table XXIII), 
we note that this shift is especially evident in the high agreement 
group. The following table gives an indication of the percentage of 
students in the high agreement group supporting these items, compared 
with the percentage of their perception of parents' support: 

Students Parents 

Non-violent demonstrations 100.0# 60.8# 

Civil disobedience 65*2# 8.7# 

Admission of China in the United Nations 65 . 2 # 17.4# 
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It is, however, quite different when we look at the figures for the 

low agreement group: 

j 

Students Parents 

I 

Non-violent demonstrations 63.656 22*756 

j Civil disobedience 4.556 4.556 

i Admission of China in the United Nations 13.656 4.556 

i 

| We recall how the low agreement group indicated a much closer 

tie to the influence of parents on the question of their participation 

in wars than that of the high agreement group. These, of course, are 

i 

I not questions directly related to war, but they are certainly indi- 

i 

rectly related. The social scene at the time of this questionnaire 
was one where the anti-Viet Nam marches were taking place, where the 
burning of draft cards was in the news, and the question of escalation 
of this war to include mainland China was a reality. It is not unfair 

| 

to indicate, therefore, that we see again this influence of parents 
| much more strongly on the low agreement group and much less on the 

i 

I 

{ high agreement group. 


' G. Comparison With MESTA Study 

i 

We now turn to those questions which were taken from the MESTA 
project and used in this study, in order to compare this student group 
with the larger national sampling of Methodist laymen made in 1959. 

It must be realized that the comparison of this study to that of the 
MESTA study is a comparison of a small group with a large group. It 
may, however, uncover some clues, if not reliable findings. With this 
in mind certain observations may be made. 
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The questions dealing with the relationship of social change 
and individual transformation were first compared (Appendix, Table 
Xm). It seems that this group of students asks the church to be 
involved in greater social change than do Methodist laymen in general. 

i 

This, I suppose, is to be expected, since we are dealing with a 
younger age group and one which is in college. Of the Wesley Founda¬ 
tion students 30 * 7 $ believe social change to be more Important than 
individual transformation, compared to 20.7# in the group involved in 
the MESTA study. A considerably larger percentage of students (26.7#) 
see social change as more important "since social conditions greatly 
affect individuals" than the laymen in the MESTA study (9.0#). How¬ 
ever, it is extremely interesting to note that more laymen see social 
change as the "all important task of the church (11*7# compared to 
4.0#). 

When we turn to a comparison of the attitude toward participa¬ 
tion in war, we find a similar difference (Appendix, Table XXX). 

There is a difference of 12*5 percentage points between the students 
and the general church In their willingness to participate in war, 
disregarding the justice of the war. There is also a high percentage 
of students taking a more thoroughly pacifist position (9*3# compared 
to 2.5#). 

The last question that was taken from the MESTA project was the j 
one which seeks to discover who or what in the church has the greatest j 
influence on the person in matters of foreign policy and/or participa- j 
tion in war. For a comparison it was necessary to combine the local ! 


| 

s 

$ 
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church minister and campus minister response, since these had not been 
differentiated in the MESTA study (Appendix, Table XXXI)* 

The students in this study indicated that when the church had 
j exerted influence upon them in matters of foreign policy and/or parti¬ 
cipation in war, it was the minister who had done so* Church organi- 

j 

I zations and various pronouncements have very little influence, if any. 

I 

j There were 29*3$ of the students who indicated that the minister had 

"much" influence upon them. This percentage is dose to the percen- 

j | 

j tage of students in the high agreement group. The MESTA study indica- j 

! ted 33*5$ registered the minister's influence as "much." In the 
degree of influence as "some" there were 32 . 0 $ of the students com- 
| pared to 36.8$ in the MESTA study; while under "little" influence 
i there were 20.0$ of the students and 8.4$ in the MESTA study. It is 

I 

interesting to note that the students showed more influence only in 

I 1 

this last degree of influence. It is also of interest that when these 
are totaled, 78.8$ of the Methodist lawmen in this study felt the 
minister had influenced them, while 81.3$ of the students indicated 

! some influence. Thus both indicate a high percentage of felt influence 

j 

by the minister, but it must be remembered that as far as the students 
are concerned, the church—including the minister—plays a minor role 

i i 

in the overall influences upon them. ] 

; r 

There is a considerably greater influence on the general church 

layman by the Commission of Christian Social Concerns, the General 

Conference pronouncements, and national Christian publications. j 

,1 

i 

j 

i 

| 

i 

i 

i I 

s 
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There were only 32.0$ of the students who indicated the local 
church Commission on Christian Social Christian Concerns had any 
influence upon them, compared to 56.8$ in the MESTA study. The 

j 

influence of the General Conference pronouncements upon the students 
! was felt by 3^*6$, compared to 52.3$ of the Methodist laymen. It is 

j 

i of great interest to realize that 65*4$ of the students indicated the 

i 

I 

! General Conference pronouncements had no influence upon them. (This 
includes those who made no reply at all to the question.) When it is 
recalled that it was from the General Conference that the official 
position of the church was established in this research, it is worthy 
to note that practically two thirds of the students feel they are not 
influenced to any degree by these pronouncements. It seems obvious 
that there is a very real lack of communication between the General 
Conference and these students. It is not possible to draw the conclu- 

| sion from this questionaire that these pronouncements are not even 

I 

i 

| known to exist, but the interviews indicated a basic lack of know- 

i j 

ledge of the teachings of the church on peace and world order. This 

seems to be substantiated by the results of this particular question. 

i 

! A possible explanation of the greater impact of non-ministerial 

influence upon the laymen in the MESTA study is their greater involve- 

1 

ment in the institutional structure of The Methodist Church. The stu¬ 
dents certainly have not, up to this point, been in places of leader¬ 
ship in the local church structure and have not been as conscious or 


, t 

as aware of these other sources of information. 
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IV. THE INTERVIEWS 

i 

The interviews wore conducted informally. Notes were taken, and 

: i 

following the interview details were added. The purpose was primarily 

to pursue the interviewee’s understanding of the sources of his atti- 

i 

I 

I tudes. The interview was always begun with introductions and a few 

i 

j pleasantries. It was suggested that if there were any questions, these 
i would be welcomed at the conclusion of the session. The first question 

1 J 

asked by the interviewer was an attempt to discover the reason for the 
j response regarding the source of influence on attitudes dealing with 

United States Foreign policy. j 

The persons being interviewed spoke most often of parents and | 
teachers. A good many spoke of an openness of attitude that had been 
their inheritance. These statements were from students with a higher 
| agreement score. The students with the lower scores spoke more 

directly of accepting uncritically their parents* attitudes and posi¬ 
tions. There is an interesting observation, however, from the notes 
taken with those in the low agreement group. There were at least four 
who spoke of the conservatism of their parents, but felt that they 
themselves were more liberal. This was true of the individual with the 
lowest agreement score (-16). One girl indicated that her home town j 

i 

i 

and parents were very conservative, but that her change had come about 
by her maturity, reading, and the recognition of her parents’ prejudice, j 

j 

There is no doubt that some change has taken place in all these stu- j 

i 

dents. The degree of change is difficult to know. In regard to some j 

i 

of the low agreement students who indicated a very conservative : 
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position, the degree of change from parents would seem to be slight 
or the parents are extremely conservative. 

Next to parents teachers were mentioned most often as a source 
of influence. Along with this was the general university atmosphere. 
One student remarked that the university was composed of liberal 
professors and students. 

In one of the Wesley Foundations there had been a peer who had 
made a very significant impact on the students. He was mentioned by 
five or six different interviewees. He was a pacifist, a person 
deeply concerned about peace and world order and was now attending a 
graduate school some distance away. He was remembered and his influ¬ 
ence had been very significant. 

Among the significant factors in shaping attitudes were inter¬ 
national experiences, Wesley Foundation conferences, and work camps. 
These were singled out as "turning points" in the lives and attitudes 
of a number of these students. This was supported in the question¬ 
naire when a number indicated this on the question ( 36 ) dealing with 
church influence in their lives. 

No special attempt was made to inquire about the influence of 
the church, either local or Wesley Foundation. Yet, this was men¬ 
tioned, as has already been indicated by the reality of the peer group 
relationship and conferences sponsored by the Wesley Foundation. In 
the high agreement group the campus minister was mentioned by more 
than one half of those interviewed—sometimes on a very personal basis, 
but also as an influence through his general attitudes, commitments, 
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and contribution through the program of Wesley Foundation# This is an 
indication that this high agreement group is influenced by the campus 
minister and the Wesley Foundation, as indicated in the questionnaire. 

When the next question dealing with attitudes toward partici¬ 
pation in war was pursued, the response was much the same. Some only 
said that there was little more to add. Others reiterated much of 
what they had just said. But there seemed to be more of a polariza¬ 
tion taking place. Parents and friends in the military were indicated 
by the low agreement students. One mentioned the "kooks" in the 
newspaper who say they are for peace. These students would say that 
they were against war, "but . . .1" Among high agreement students the 
church seemed to be the deciding factor. The reason they chose to 
question the place of war in our society was because of a program in 
the youth fellowship and/or the Wesley Foundation, the relation with 
a peer in Wesley Foundation, the attitude and influence of the campus 
minister. Other students indicated that their ability to accept the 
possibility of a conscientious objector was due to the influence of 
the church. It is at this very point that this study finds the 
greatest influence of the church with these students. 

One young man was a Roman Catholic, and he spoke out against 
Christianity for being a tool of war. The emphasis for peace and 
world order had been neglected and needed to be proclaimed, he indica¬ 
ted. He indicated that the church is not as a whole anti-war. He 
felt the Wesley Foundation to be different and an exception, as was 
Pope John XXIII. 
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When specific questions were asked about motive, no one felt 

i 

that this magazine had been a determining influence on his or her life. 
It did play a very supportive role for a number. Jim Crane's cartoons 
were singled out by several, as well as other art in the magazine. 

I 

| One said the cartoons pointed up to him his own hypocrisy. The arti- 

i 

t 

cles were included in the supportive role, but also in a challenging 

j 

i one. Several mentioned that they did force one to think. Regardless 

i 

of its lack of influence, apparently motive was read and used by a 
| number of these students. 

! The final question of the interview was to inquire if they felt 

i 

| an alternative to war would be found. The feeling of nearly every 

student was that of ambivalence. There was much wishful thinking that 
it might be so, and then there was a great deal of wondering how it 
could be so with the mistrust, the inequality of wealth, and nation- 

l 

I 

! alism that exist in the world. Several indicated that eventually they 
felt it would, but doubted if the time was now. There was some recog- 
I nition that it must be worked for, but yet we had not been willing to 
expend the energy. One, after expressing the ambivalence character¬ 
istic of most all of the statements, then said, "I'll do my darnedest 
to see that another war doesn't happen." This is quoted not because 
it was typical of the attitudes expressed, but because it was the 
atypical attitude. 

As these interviews are reviewed they seem to substantiate the 
basic results of the questionnaire. The parents, home background, 
teachers, and friends play the predominate force in determining 
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attitudes in foreign policy and in peace and world order. This is 
more true with those students who have low agreement with the teach¬ 
ings of The Methodist Church. The students who have a higher agree¬ 
ment with the teachings of the church have a more open, inquiring 
attitude. This, too, has much of its source in the family background. 
Yet, saying this, there seems to be a greater involvement in the 
leadership role of the Wesley Foundation among this group and a 
decided influence is had on these students by the campus minister, by 
peers in the community of the Wesley Foundation and by conferences, 
work camps, and international experiences. 

V. SUMMARY 

The results of the questionnaire and interviews of this study 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. This group of students was only moderately in agreement 
with the teachings of The Methodist Church on peace and world 
order. 

2. There is very high agreement with the church on support 
of the United Nations. 

3. There is a high agreement, at least lip service, with the 
general teachings of the church on Christian cooperation, sharing 
and economic assistance. 

4. When economic assistance moves into the realm of aid to 
communist and unfriendly countries, there is a mounting lack of 
support for the teachings of the church. 
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5* There is intense disagreement with the church's teaching 
in regard to abolishing the peacetime military draft. 

6. There is often strong disagreement with the teachings of 
the church when they are applied to specific situations, such as 
Viet Nam. 

j 7* The high agreement group is less orientated toward milita- 

i rist positions and is much more willing to relinquish sovereignty 

to an international organization. 

| 8. The high agreement group participates to a greater extent 

! in the life of the church institution, and especially do we find 

them as officers of Wesley Foundation. 

I 

9* The high agreement group reads motive . 

10. Social change was seen as at least an equal to individual 

transformation as a part of the church's task. 

i 

11. The high agreement group calls for the task of the church 
to be predominately that of social change* 

12. The total group of students feel that parents, school, 
and friends are the dominant factor in their attitude formation 
in respect to foreign policy and participation in war. 

13* The significant exception to this is with the high agree¬ 
ment group. They feel that the campus minister has a considerable 
influence on their attitudes toward participation in war. 

14. The high agreement group showed a very significant posi¬ 
tion in participating in war only after a responsible choice 
would be made as to the justice involved in the war. 


< 

4 
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j 

15. The influence of the church was primarily through the 
conscientious minister and to a lesser degree through concerned 
laymen and peers* 

16• Two thirds of the students are not influenced by pro¬ 
nouncements of the General Conference of The Methodist Church. 

17* There was a very significant shift from the Republican 
Party support by parents to the Democratic Party support by 
the students. 

18. These students showed an extremely significant shift from 
that of parents in their support of non-violent demonstrations, 
civil disobedience, and admitting the People's Republic of China 
into the United Nations. 

19. These students are a bit more inclined to call for social 
change as an important task of the church than do the general 
laymen of the church. 

20. This group of students shows great ambivalence in their 
feelings about our being successful in finding an alternative 
to war. 

It is important to remember that this study was not an inclu¬ 
sive one, but a selected one. The students who were involved were 
participating in two Wesley Foundations that have strong and concerned j 
leadership in this area of peace and world order. This being the case, I 
is the influence of the church even less on other students? This i 
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j study indicates a very real need for greater investments of energy 

I 

| and knowledge that the teachings of the church might be known, under- 

i 

i 

I 

stood, and incorporated into the lives of students. If other students 
are in less agreement, this calls for even greater effort. 

i 

I 

i 
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CHAPTER IV 


ATTITUDE FORMATION AND THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


A. Introduction 

Underlying the study of Wesley Foundation students was the 
assumption that the teachings of the church on peace and world order 
needed to be an accepted part of the working philosophy and ethics of 
these students and all members of the church. The study has indicated 
that this is only partly true. The church has the task to bring 
about a change in the lives of many of its members and participants. 

It was also found that these students perceive the influence of the 
church to be minimal upon them in the areas of peace and world order. 
For these reasons the church has a real task ahead. 

Unless we are able to relate the deepest ethical insights 
of our religion to the task of making peace at this moment in 
history, and unless we are able to deal creatively with the 
forces that lead to war, then we will have failed God our Creator 
and Christ our Lord.* 

It is apparent that the church is called to bring about signi¬ 
ficant change, both individual and social. Darwin Cartwright indi¬ 
cates that this word "change" is an emotionally charged word and that 
some would prefer to use "nicer words" such as "education, training. 


^•Methodist Church. Doctrines and Discipline (Nashville: 
Methodist Publishing House, 19&4), p. 676 : "Statement on Peace and 
World Order," Paragraph 1823 I 1. 
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orientation, guidance, indoctrination, therapy." 2 He suggests that it 

is better to use the word change because it forces us 

to struggle directly and self consciously with the problems 
of value that are involved. ... [and] ... using the word 
| 'change' rather than other related words ... does not restrict 

| our thinking to a limited set of aspects of people that are legi¬ 

timate targets of change. 3 

) 

The task of the church must be constantly to consider questions of 

I 

| value and never be restrictive in its reach to minister to all people 

i 

i 

in all aspects of their lives. Therefore, the word change should be 

i 

| used for just these precise reasons. The church must change people 
and their attitudes; the church must bring about social change if it 
is to be God's instrument in achieving peace and world order. 

For the church to be this instrument of change, it must come to 
grips with the way attitudes are formed and changed in persons, and 

the role that social relationship plays in the lives of persons. It 

i 

is imperative that we understand that man is a dynamic, growing, and 
| "becoming"**' being, that 

personality can be said to develop according to steps prede¬ 
termined in the human organism's readiness to be driven toward, 
i to be aware of, and to interact with, a widening social radius, 

beginning with the dim image of a mother and ending with mankind, 


2 

Darwin Cartwright, "Achieving Change in People," in Warren 
Bennis (and others), The Planning of Change (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961), pl <599» 

3 Ibid . 

lx 

Gordon W. Allport, Becoming (New Haven: Yale Universitv Press. 

1955). 
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or at any rate that segment of mankind which 'counts' in the 
particular individual’s life.5 

With this understanding of the person as being a part of the whole 
milieu of history, one who acts upon history, and is acted upon by 
history, we have a psychological-sociological-theological frame of 
reference within which the church may be an instrument for individual 
and social change. With this brief statement of orientation let us 
then turn to the question of attitude formation. 


B. Attitude Formation 

A very clear statement by David Krech and others concerning 
attitude development says: 

Man's attitudes develop as he develops. But no man's life 
develops apart from the lives of his fellows. And just as each 
man's life intersects the lives of others—but only at certain 
points—and just as each man's life story is similar to—but not 
identical with—the life stories of his neighbors, so are the 
attitudes which each man develops similar to—yet different from— 
the attitudes of his family, friends, neighbors, and compatriots. 
This, on the individual and psychological level, is one of the 
sources of a stable culture—stable but yet complex—with sub¬ 
cultures and status hierarchies, conformists, anil deviates. It 
is because of this that the formation of attitudes is of such 
great importance to the student of society, and of such great 
concern to parents, educators, political leaders, and all men 
who would teach or lead or control other men.° 

This statement is an excellent one which points to the fact that 
attitudes within a person develop. They are learned from the social 
relationships which a person experiences from his earliest beginnings. 


^Erik Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle," Psychological 
Issues. 1:1 (1956), 52. 

^David Krech (and others), Individual In Society (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962), p. 180. 


i 
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Erik Erikson suggests that this is a process that begins even within 
the fetus.? Muzafer Sherif says that "attitudes are formed in rela¬ 
tion to situations, persons, or groups with which the individual comes 
into contact in the course of his development."® 

It is certainly a part of the presuppositions of Christian 
theology and ethics that people have the potential for change, in fact, 
radical and/or sudden change (i.e. conversion), and that this is 
achieved through God's involvement in the life of the world, through 
persons, groups, situations, and personal encounter with God’s spirit 
directly. As the total milieu of life is the area from which attitudes 
are formed, then it is within this same milieu that attitudes will be 
changed. The task of the church is to be an important, in fact, the 
most important influence within this milieu. 

Krech gives four basic statements which speak of attitude for¬ 
mation. They are as follows: 

1. Attitudes develop in the process of want satisfaction. 

2. The attitudes of the individual are shaped by the informa¬ 
tion to which he is exposed. 

3. The group affiliations of the individual help determine the 
formation of attitudes. 

4. The attitudes of the individual reflect his personality. 9 

?Erikson, o£. cit., p. 99* 


^Krech, oj>. cit. . pp. 181, 186, 191, 199. 
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These four aspects will be discussed briefly as a basis for our under¬ 
standing of attitude formation within the individual and social groups. 

First, we note that attitudes are formed to help satisfy certain 
"wants” within an individual. If a person wants to be liked by a cer¬ 
tain person or group, his attitude will likely be one of agreement with 
that person or group in order to be accepted by them. If a person 
desires sexual satisfaction, his attitude may be one that advocates 
free love. If a person is motivated by a sincere desire to love all 
men (in the sense of agape), his attitude may be that of a conscien¬ 
tious objector to war. Man's wants do influence his attitudes. The 
wants, of course, may be deep or shallow, healthy or ill, constructive 
or destructive. Muzafer Sherif writes. 

In daily life, many of our major attitudes are formed on the 
basis of short-cut value dictums coming from other people, before 
we make up our minds ourselves through actual contact with the 
situations, persons, and things. In other words, the relationships 
are structured, crystallized for us through these value dictums 
before we form our own attitudes in relation to them on the basis 
of stifficient facts. 

This would indicate that the wants of an individual to be accepted, 
liked, to be on the inside with certain persons, makes him willing to 
accept the attitudes toward other persons, groups or things without a 
fair chance to make his own decision on first hand experience. 

This being the case, the "wants" of an individual are extremely 
important and need to be understood. Rollo May suggests that to be a 
full and healthy person one must see himself as others do and "to have 


^Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 19^8), p. 225. 
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empathy with them."^ This person who is thus aware of his own feel¬ 
ings has laid the "groundwork for knowing what one wants.The task 
j of the church is certainly to help persons know and understand their 

i 

total selves, in order that they will understand their wants. From 
i this understanding of wants an evaluation of attitudes may be made and 

j judged by the individual himself. 

I 

j Second, attitudes "are shaped by the information" to which an 

i 

j individual is exposed. It is true that information plays a part in 

i 

attitude formation, but the source of the information is as important, 
if not more important. There are times when a factual account in a 
mass medium, let us say, will cause a person to form an attitude 
toward a specific person, group or thing. But the slant of the news 
item, which is always an inescapable matter, the source of the infor¬ 
mation, and the person who gives the information are certainly of 

( 

i 

great importance. Irving L. Janis supports this when he writes that 

I 

the "reactions to persuasion are determined not only by who says it 

j 

i and by what is said but also by the social and personality character¬ 
istics of the person to whom it is said."*3 Mr. Janis in this state¬ 
ment moves on to include the person who is the recipient of the persua¬ 
sion. Here, however, the point is that the source of information is 


^Rollo May, Man’s Search For Himself (New York: Norton, 1953), 

p. 86. 

12 Ibid., p. 111. 

■^Irving L. Janis, "Personality as a Factor in Susceptibility 
to Persuasion," in Wilbur Schramm (ed.), The Science of Human Communi¬ 
cation (New York: Basic Books, 1963), p. 54. 
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of importance along with the information itself. Sherif indicates 
that a number of factors need analysis in the study of formation of 

I 

attitudes and indicates them to be: j 

the point of view or stand represented in the stimulus material, 
the initiator of the point of view (who sponsors it), who pre¬ 
sents it, the form of presentation, the medium through which it 
is presented, the social context at the time (e.g., group inter¬ 
action, audience, alone).^ 

It is in this context that we find the church must live and 
work. Certainly the church must be a leader in seeing that truth is 

i 

disseminated with as little coloring as possible and that it is avail- j 
able to all people. It is necessary that this information seek to | 
appeal to the best and highest aspect of the human personality and 
that superstitions, prejudices, and base desires not be supported or 
exploited. 

Third, we move to the aspect that group affiliations of the 
person help determine his attitudes. This is by far one of the most 
important. The study of Wesley Foundation students supported the fact 
that the primary group relationship of family was the most important 
force in determining their attitudes. The relationship with friends, 
associates, and school again speak of group influence. Sherif con¬ 
tends that group relationships are primary in the forming of attitudes. 

In short, man's socialization is revealed mainly in his atti¬ 
tudes formed in relation to the values or norms of his reference 
group or groups. ... His conception of the scope of his world, I 

his standards of living, his aspirations toward wealth, women, j 

and status are regulated, his goals are set, by the prevailing 


l4 Sherif, o^. cit., (1956), p. 539. 
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s 

3 hierarchy of social organization and norms of his group. Hence 

l his sociogenic motives and the regulation of his biogenic motives 

f are reflected in his social attitudes.*5 

j 

| Further support of the strong acceptance of the part played by 

j primary and reference groups is found in Darwin Cartwright's state- 

« ment that "... the behavior, attitudes, beliefs and values of the 

•: 

I individual are all firmly grounded in the groups to which he 

I i* 

i belongs. "- 10 

I 

| It is, of course, necessary to distinguish between primary 

| groups (those small groups where intimacy is most real) and reference 
groups (those groups less intimate from which an individual will 
accept standards, attitudes, and values). The primary group will 
| most often be more influential. In the family, which is most likely 
| to be a primary group, we generally find the strongest influence. 
Martin L. Hoffman in an article in Religious Education speaks of the 

i 

development of moral character coming from a close affection and 
identification with parents: 

j 

... affection contributes to identification; discipline 
which capitalizes on the affectionate relationships (and its 
j resulting identification) fastens the development of internalized 

moral structures in general; and variations in type of psycholo¬ 
gical discipline may then account for the particular kind of 
! internalization moral structure that develops.1? 

I 

i 

j _______ 

15 Sherif, op. cit., (1948), p. 203. 

i 

^Cartwright, op. cit .. p. 701 • 

^Martin L. Hoffman, "The Role of the Parent in the Child's 
Moral Growth," Religious Education. Research Supplement, LVII:4 
(July-August, 1962), 5-30. 


\ 
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I i 

This kind of intimate primary group relationship is most funda¬ 
mental in forming attitudes* Yet, there is no simple influence on a 
person. 

! 

The relation between the influence of cultural pressures and 
the resulting attitudes is so complex that in some instances the 
effect of primary groups can be seen to account for the rise of an 
attitude in the individual that is in opposition to the attitude 
j of the primary group*1® 

! In the Wesley Foundation students a shift from the primary group can 

I 

be seen when we discover the change of political support. In a study 
j by Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaud et 19 the primary group played a very 

| strong part in a person's voting record. This suggests the complexity 

I 

| of the whole area of influence and change. 

L 

This writer is convinced that the Weslqy Foundation and the 
local church could be a much more influential reference group than it 
has been for many people. It was obvious that the Wesley Foundation 

; 

i was used as just such a group by the high agreement students and even 

I 

to a slight extent by the lower agreement students. When low agree- 

i 

ment students in the interviews spoke of being more liberal than their 
parents, the university campus, including the Wesley Foundation, served 

i 

1 as a reference group. This is also born out by a study of Bennington 
College students over a period of years in regard to their political 

l 

party support in relation to their parents. 

j i 

[The] changed attitudes of the great majority and the strong j 

resistance to change by a few can be explained in terms of the j 

reference- group concept. For the great majority who did change, 

; . j 

l 8 Rrech, 0£. cit., p. 197* ^Ibid.. pp. 195-6. ! 

i 

-____________ ~~ I 

i 

1 

I 

I 

I 
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the caucus collectivity became their reference group. For those 
who resisted change, groups outside of the campus (family or 
friends) continued to be their reference groups. The college 
community did not become a reference group for these individuals.^ 

Peer groups also contribute their influence. This was demon- 

' strated as the Wesley Foundation students spoke of friends in the 

' Wesley Foundation and/or the university and told of their influence. 

i 

i 

j Stephen B. Withey writes that "peer group influence looms large for 

f 

some individuals."^ This i s certainly true. 

It is for these reasons that the writer feels that there is a 

j 

| real and significant possibility for the Wesley Foundation (and the 

i 

j local church) to become a strong reference group that can influence 

( 

! individuals for the cause of peace and world order. 

Fourth, the attitudes of individuals may reflect their person¬ 
alities. This, of course, has been indicated above at several points. 

I Erikson believes that there is a ground plan for each individual.22 

i 

j Allport suggests that there are three "dispositions" inborn in the 

j person. There are instincts, inheritance, and "certain latent or 

! : 

; potential capacities that play a crucial role in becoming." If a 

human being is normally endowed he 

will in time develop a conscience, a sense of self, and a 
hierarchical organization of traits. He will become some sort 


20 Sherif, o£. cit., (1956), p. 5^2. 

21 

^Stephen B. Withey, "The Influence of the Peer Group on the 
Values of Youth," Religious Education. LVII:4 (July-August, 1962), 
p. s-34. 

22 Erikson, ojd. cit ., p. 52. 
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of structural system, self-regulating and self-maintaining* What 
is more, he will exert himself to become something more than a 
stencil copy of the species to which he belongs. ^3 

Thus it is obvious that each individual has his own individual 
style and personality. Ernest W. Ligon says that "attitudes can never 

| be 'Imposed' upon children. Only if their presentation stimulates in 

| the child challenge and meaning will they produce effects in his per- 

i 

I 

| sonality and characterIt is true that to seek change in the indi¬ 
vidual we must always take into account the individual personality. 

| The change must be accomplished as it becomes meaningful to each per¬ 
son. He will certainly tend to accept attitudes that fit in with his 
own personality makeup. 

I 

i C. Change in Attitudes and the Church 

| Let us now look more precisely at the aspect of attitude change. 

Muzafer Sherif says that "since attitudes are formed (learned) in rela¬ 
tion to objects, persons, groups, or norms (values), it follows that 

| they are not unchangeable. " 2 5 Attitude change is a further learning 

I 

| and/or a rejection of one and a learning of a new attitude. In the 
rapidly changing world of today there is a great need for changing 
attitudes by many people. We always find that there is a lag in 
attitudinal change which causes frustrations, individual and social 

23 Ibid. 

2 **Ernest M. Ligon, Dimensions of Character (New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1956), p. 287. - 

2 5sherif, oj>. cit., (1948), p. 238. 
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malajus tments, conflicts, and myriad problems. In these circumstances 

j 

we also find some individuals able to change attitudes rapidly, while 

! others only do so with the greatest difficulty. 

In considering the change of attitudes there are always two 
aspects that must be kept in mind: first, the social milieu as it 

impinges upon the individual, and secondly, the personal makeup of the 

I 

[ individual in his wholeness. These two aspects are called by Sherif 

j 

and Sherif the "external factors" and the "internal factors." They 
indicate that "among the internal factors are existing attitudes and 
other motives relevant to the object, person, issue, or communication 
to which the individual is exposed or exposes himself." Included in 
the external factors are: 

the point of view or stand represented in the stimulus mater¬ 
ial, the initiator of the point of view (who sponsors it), who 
presents it, the form of presentation, the medium through which 
it is presented, the social context at the time (e.g., group 
interaction, audience, alone).^o 

Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey suggest much the same in their 

! 

guiding principles which are as follows: 

1. The modifiability of an attitude depends upon the charac¬ 
teristics of the attitude system, and the personality and group 
affiliations of the individual. 

2. Attitude change is brought about through exposure to addi¬ 
tional information, changes in the group affiliations of the 
individual, enforced modification of behavior toward the object, 
and through procedures which change personality. 

3* The direction and degree of attitude change induced by addi- j 
tional information is a function of situational factors and of the j 
source, medium, form, and content of the information. j 


^Sherif, o£. cit., (1956), p. 539* 


t 

j 
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4. The effectiveness of new group affiliations in inducing 
attitude change is a function of the characteristics of the group 
and the nature of the individual's membership in the group. 

5. The effectiveness of enforced modification of behavior in 
inducing attitude change is a function of the circumstances of the 
enforcement and the reaction of the individual to it. 

6. The effectiveness of personality change techniques in pro¬ 
ducing attitude change depends upon the appropriateness of the 
techniques to the function of the attitude for the personality.27 

It is noted that in each of these guiding principles that the 
internal and external factors are present. As the church seeks to 
work in this area of attitude change, it must keep these principles in 
mind, if it is to be an important instrument in bringing about social 
change. 

The problems facing the world today are gigantic. They are more 
complex, more sophisticated, and more universal than at any previous 
time in history. There are three which "stand like volcanoes threat¬ 
ening to engulf our society—thermonuclear war, racial injustice, and 
the population explosion.All of these smoldering volcanoes have 
been ignored by the church too long. Christian action has been too 
little and much too late. Yet attitudes are learned and therefore 
can be unlearned. New attitudes can be formed. The church must be an 
instrument for such individual and social change. 

i 

Frederick Grant speaks of the great need for the church today to j 
rediscover the gospel ethics, which have never been tried, that this j 

^Krech, og. cit., pp. 216, 225, 226, 246, 253, 263. ' 

2 ®Howard J. dinebell, Jr., Mental Health Through Christian * 

Community (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965), p. 103. j 
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world might conquer the tragedy of war. 

It is sometimes said that the Church failed to establish peace 
with justice in the ancient world; but this is not only asking 
too much of a submerged sect, slowly gaining influence and posi¬ 
tion in a hostile environment, and coming to power only after it 
was too late to do much with a decadent society surrounded by 
greedy barbarians; it cannot be described as a failure because 
it was not even attempted. As G. K. Chesteron said, 'Christianity 
has not failed—it has never been tried.' And this is idle tragedy, 
that a gospel meant for the healing of the nations accepted a 
lesser role and became only one more of 'the world's great reli¬ 
gions,' leaving Hatred, War, Greed, Hunger, and Misery still the 
permanent rulers of mankind; and instead of one united body of 
believers it became a fissiparous crowd of competing sects, which 
preferred to do nothing rather than cooperate for the good of the 
human race or even for their own advantage. That is the tragedy, 
over which God himself must weep. 'He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not.' He came not only to the Jews, but to the 
whole human race, which was his creation. And his own refused to 
listen. 2 9 


D. The Church Must Contribute to Social Change 

Today there is the possibility to achieve the change that is 

I 

j necessary to establish peace. The church must exploit the possibili- 

j 

ties of the social and physical sciences, as well as those of theology 
and the history of the church. A total approach, using God's truth 
from every conceivable discipline and study is needed—and is possi- 

j 

j ble—that war may be abolished from the earth. The sciences are 

1 

inadequate without the contribution of purpose, meaning, values, and 

i 

j goals; and the church with its theology is inadequate without a deeper 

i 

j understanding of the human being and the milieu of society. Richard 

i 

j 

T. La Piere at the conclusion of a discussion of social change speaks 


2?Frederick C. Grant, Roman Hellenism and the New Testament 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1962), p. 171. 
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with confidence that the social sciences will prove their social util- 


i ity. He writes: 

i * Through most of human history, man's active intervention 

between his social present and his social future appears to have 
been infrequent, intermittent, and perhaps to some extent inadver- 
I tent* Social change has, in other words, been exceedingly uncer- 

| tain and eratic, a fact that has, no doubt, been in some measure 

| responsible for the view that man's social destiny is determined 

by forces beyond his control. The emergence, very recent in the 
history of mankind, of the physical and biological sciences and 
the techniques based upon them has given positive proof that man 
can be an active agent in the shaping of the physical and biolog¬ 
ical aspects of his life—that he need not let plague run its 
inevitable course, let the soil grow sterile, or let the harvest 
| fail. The social sciences have not yet so clearly proved their 

! social utility; but there is every reason to believe that scien¬ 

tific knowledge about society and the processes by which it is 
changed will in time contribute to social changes in a manner 
comparable to that of the physical and biological sciences and 
that innovations in the realm of social organization will become 
less empirical in character and more firmly based upon scientific 
knowledge, less random and undertain in their consequences, and 
more fully in accord with man's desires. 

Here we have a man who is confident that the social sciences 

will provide the understanding of social change and be able to produce 

such change. The value and the meaning of life will be forever ill- 

defined, but the concern for them can never be neglected, and here 

the church must ever be a contributor to the process of social change. 


^^Richard T. La Piere, Social Change (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

I 1965), p. 5^2. 

i 

i 

I ; 

i 
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• CHAPTER V 

i 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

< 

| 

A. Summary 

i 

K 

1. The Teachings of the Church* The Methodist Church teaches 
that war is contrary to the will of God. The church, as God's instru- 

j ment in this world, believes it has a unique opportunity to be the 
means of reconciliation to achieve peace and world order. Although 
the church herself confesses her failures of the past, she must, with j 
God's renewing strength, pursue these ends before it becomes too late. 

For this reason the United Nations must be supported and 
strengthened, nations must be led to renounce their sovereignty to 
declare and make war, and armaments must be reduced and finally aban¬ 
doned. The conditions that lead to war—economic, political, ideo¬ 
logical, and spiritual—must be alleviated. The church has the 
responsibility to work both for the conversion of the individual and 
society. All these are affirmations of The Methodist Church. 

2. The Thrust of the Student Publications . The student 

Christian movement, a focus of this dissertation, also supports these 
teachings of the church. The publications of this movement, however, j 
were found wanting in their presentation of materials that would lead j 

persons in accepting and fulfilling their obligations as Christians j 

| 

in this area of peace and world order. The material was inadequate j 

i 

i 


j 
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| in quantity, too general, and too shallow in content. Each publica¬ 
tion did include very fine, positive, and penetrating materials, but 
more of such materials were needed. More specific and imaginative 

1 

positions need to be suggested for discussion and possible action. 

! 

Students who were interviewed in this study indicated that 
they read motive to be challenged and to gain insights and support 
for their attitudes on peace and world order* It would seem that 
motive does support the concern for peace and world order of The 
Methodist Church, but it does not dwell on the frontier in this area. 

3. Agreement With the Teachings of the Church . The students 
tested and interviewed were from two Wesley Foundations where the 
leadership is vitally interested in the cause of peace and world order. 

These students would not necessarily reflect the same attitudes of 

j 

students in Wesley Foundations where these concerns are not as preva¬ 
lent. These students were moderately in agreement with the teachings 
of the church. 

This agreement was found to be very high in support of the 
United Nations, economic assistance, and maintaining political rela¬ 
tions with Russia. There was strong support for disarmament under 
safeguards, and a bit less support for world law. There was moderate 
support for the church’s position in regard to conscientious objec- j 
tors and trade in non-strategic items with communist countries. There I 

was rather strong disagreement in seeking an end to the peacetime ] 

| 

draft. When it was a matter of applying the general principles of the j 
church's position in specific situations, the disagreement also became j 


1 ! 
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| more pronounced. This mis very evident in the Viet Nam situation. 

j 

The high agreement students were leaders in these two Wesley 

! 

! Foundations. They were ones less oriented toward militaristic posi- 
! tions and more willing to relinquish national sovereignty for world 

j 

j government. This group of students reads motive to a greater extent 
than the others. 

The high agreement students are the ones who view the task of 

l 

the church as being predominantly that of seeking social change. They 

i 

are discerning and would refuse to participate in war just as a patri¬ 
otic gesture. They were the group that most reflected their campus 
minister's views on peace and world order, and they indicated that he 
was a considerable influence in forming their attitudes in participa¬ 
tion in war. 

When the entire group is considered, the church's task of social * 

i 

[ 

change and individual transformation is equally important. (This is a 
greater emphasis on social change than that of the general laymen of 
the church.) These perceive parents, school, and friends to be the 

, dominant influence on their attitude formation. What influence the 

i 

church has had comes primarily through a conscientious minister. 

i ' : 

i 

1 These students have shown some very significant shifts from 

I 

positions held by their parents* A large percentage whose parents j 

i • 

! | 

support the Republican Party choose now to support the Democratic j 

i I 

Party. A significant number of students support non-violent demon- 

; | i 

strations, civil disobedience, and admission of the People's Republic i 

i ■ i 

of China into the United Nations, whereas their parents oppose these * 

j positions. 

■ i 

i J 

i ! 

i 

i 1 ‘ 
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B. Conclusions 

What, then, must be done if the church is to be a greater 
influence in achieving its goals of a world where peace and order 
reign? 

First, the church must become even more clear in its opposition 
to war. It must make its position clear, its "no" emphatic, in regard 
to nuclear war and nuclear deterrence. J. De Groff points this out in 
Student World . The church must not allow Christian ethics to be used 
to justify nuclear war. Some would carry this "no" even further to 
cover limited war in a nuclear age. The church must raise this ques¬ 
tion and assist persons to think through the question of limited war. 
Can limited war be controlled? Can limited war achieve goals of jus¬ 
tice and love? 

The Christian church must keep clear its position of the total 
evil of war. This position must be made known and the leadership must 
support it. Too often the church has been considered as supporting 
war, even being a "tool of war" as the one student mentioned in the 
interviews in this study. It was evident that in this study the 
teachings of The Methodist Church on peace and world order were not 
well known. They are often hidden, forgotten, or ignored statements, 
rather than known and discussed positions of Christian concern. 

Second, the church recognizing the unstable situation created 
by national sovereignty, and the unilateral decision to make war, must 
recognize that this is a reflection of anarchy. The church must become 
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! unequivocal in its support of ■world government through world law. Here 
the teachings of the church have failed to become known and influential 
; in the lives of its members. i 

I ! 

! Third, the church must be more decisive in confronting the I 

j specific issues of the day. It may not be expected that the church 
can always give specific answers to the complicated problems that 
confront the nations and the world, but the church must be in the fore- 

\ 

I front raising questions, seeking answers, and encouraging the "experts" 
to find answers and alternatives to violence and war. The church must 
become that community where all men are regarded as brothers, not only 
with an intellectual assent but also with a personal assent. The 
church must exhibit an openness to all men, a loyalty only to the 
Father of all the world, and an instrument of peace, always searching 
for alternatives to violence. It is in this kind of context that the 
church must discuss and debate the issue of peace and world order. It 

f 

is in this kind of discussion situation that social change may and will 
take place. Kurt Lewin in a series of experiments found that "active 
participation in a discussion situation in contrast to passive recep¬ 
tion of a lecture"* was a better method of achieving social change and 
it was more lasting. The church in its struggle to achieve peace and 

i 

world order must use the method of involving its members in discus- 

. i 

sions where they are changed and become involved in the mission of 
peace* 

j 

i 

I 

*Muzafer and Carolyn W. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology , ; 
rev. ed. (New Yorks Harper & Brothers, 195&), p. 5$5. ! 


! 

, » 
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This task leads the church into the pursuit of all the intricate 
and difficult avenues of peace and world order, which include steps 
leading to total and complete disarmament, alleviating the economic 
poverty of two thirds of the world, the movement from coexistence to 
cooperation in the political field, the psychological acceptance of all 
men as men, the sociological unity of the world, and the spiritual love 
that unites all realms of existence. No avenue can be left unexplored. 
No ally can be ignored. No hesitance can be tolerated to take step 
by step the movement toward peace and world order. No lack of energy 
can be allowed in our prayer, no lack of urgency in our reliance upon 
God and His power, no partial commitment can be tolerated in moving 
the Christian church into paths of peacemaking. The attack must be 
individual, leading to a great new reawakening of all persons. The 
attack must be social, leading to a great new vision of "Thy Kingdom 

I 

on earth." 

| 

j Fourth, the church must accept the task of initiating change 

I 

! 

in the attitudes of its members. One conclusion from the study of 

j Wesley Foundation students was that we do have a base upon which to 

| 

! build. The teachings of the church in regard to peace and world order 

i 

have some degree of acceptance. This acceptance is not to the degree 
or extent that is needed, but it is a start. It has been stated that 
there are two major kinds of attitude change.^ One is "uncongruent" 
change which is change in the opposite direction than that of the 

^David Krech (and others). Individual in Society (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962), p. 215. 
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original attitude. The second is "congruent" change, or change in the 
same direction of the original attitude. The following two hypotheses 
are suggested: 

1. Congruent change is always easier to produce than incon- 
gruent change, other things being equal. 

2. Congruent change is relatively easier the more extreme, 
multiplex, consistent, interconnected, consonant, want-serving, 
and centrally valued the attitude.3 

These students and other church members, no matter how shallow 

I 

or weak their relationship, do have an orientation which is in the i 
direction of congruence. We, therefore, have the opportunity to build j 
upon this acceptance already present. This may not be easy, but it is 
easier than if there were strong disapproval of the basic teachings of 
the church. 

The part that primary and reference groups have in forming and 
changing attitudes is abundantly evident. The church has the oppor¬ 
tunity to become just such a reference group and for some it may become 
the primary group, as the church is manifest in the small, intimate 
discipline, sustaining, and mission group. The high agreement group 
of Wesley Foundation students was a group that held the positions of 
leadership. They certainly exhibited to some degree the marks of a 

primary group and certainly many of the marks of a reference group. j 
1 j 

There was evidence that the total group of students would consider the j 

campus, including the Wesley Foundation, as a reference group. There j 

was a shift in political party support. There were shifts in support j 

: ! 

: - ' j 

i 

3 Ibid ., p. 216. i 
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of civil disobedience, and in non-violent demonstrations from that of 
parents. Thus, we have the evidence of a shift in reference groups. 

For these reasons the church can become a very significant 
reference group and therefore a strong positive influence for indivi¬ 
dual and social change. Kurt Lewin concluded '‘that fundamental atti¬ 
tude change (re-education) was dependent on identification with a 
group.Mr. Lewin and Paul Grabbe in a co-authored article say, 

One of the outstanding means used today for bringing about 
acceptance in re-education ... is the establishment of what is 
called an 'in group,' i.e., a group in which the members feel 
belongingness. Under these circumstances, the individual accepts 
the new system of values and beliefs by accepting belongingness 
to a group.* 

Is this not what the church is to be—a group in which individuals 
find belongingness, identity, acceptance, values, and the meaning for 
which man seeks? It is here that the church has the best opportunity 
to become an influence for social change. 

Fifth, the church must make sure the minister understands and 
uses his influence to lead others into assuming responsibility for 
peace. From the study of Wesley Foundation students it was found that 
the minister does have an influence upon a certain number of students. 
Who are these students? Why does the minister have a greater influ¬ 
ence upon them than upon others? What are the internal and external 
factors that produced attitude change in them? The answers to these 


^uzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 19^8), p. 240. 

%urt Lewin and Paul Grabbe, "Principles of Re-education," in 
Warren Bennis (and others), The Planning of Change (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961), p. 5^6. 


( , 

‘ i 

i •; 

I 
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! questions are not fully known. They need to become known. Until they 

| 

| are, however, the church must use the information and insights already 

i 

j available and exploit them to achieve social change. 

Sixth, the church must discover the creative laymen and enlist 

j them in the cause of achieving peace in the world. There are indivi¬ 
duals whom we know now who do seek meaning and a better life for all 
mankind. There are persons not satisfied with the world as it is. 
These persons the church must find and gain their help in the struggle 
for peace and world order. These persons are the ones Charles Harsh 
and H. G. Schrickel describe in the following: 

Here is a cue, then, as to why superior persons are not content 
to be social conformists. Perceiving cultural faults which con¬ 
tribute to their own discontent, they seek concepts or social 
roles that will give more meaning to life. By trying varied roles 
they gain appreciation of other persons and of their own capaci¬ 
ties. In trying to master new techniques, to cooperate with other 
persons, to control nature, or to create new beauty they discover 
values shared with persons outside of their own culture. The 
effect is to diminish personal and cultural distortion of outlook, 
giving insight to a way of life which better balances social 
contribution, self-expression, and aesthetic enjoyment. Thus, 
even in an imperfect society, the superior individual gains 
adjustment by enlarging his social role and contributing to the 
conception of a better way of life. 6 

i These persons who do transcend cultural limitations, who 

recognize that our world needs change, who become agitators for such 
change are persons who are dissatisfied with war and the lack of world 
order. They must be encouraged by the church. These persons are the 
ones who must disseminate the teachings of the church on peace and 


^Charles Harsh and H. G. Schrikel, Personality, Development 
and Assessment (New York: Ronald Press, 1950)* pp. **71f. 


) 
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world order and be instruments for changing attitudes. The young man, 
referred to by several of the students interviewed, who had been an 
influence in their lives is an example of this kind of person that is 
needed in the church as ministers and as laymen. 

Seventh, the church must change the expectation of people as 
it works for peace and world order. Erich Fromm speaks of the nec- 
cessity of a change in our society if love is to be the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Those who are seriously concerned with love as the only 
rational answer to the problem of human existence must, then, 
arrive at the conclusion that important and radical changes in 
our social structure are necessary, if love is to become a 
social and not a highly individualistic, marginal phenomenon.? 

This necessity for social change that love may be more than 
marginal is demonstrated in 

that circumstances prevailing today make it tragically easy to 
fabricate a warlike spirit in the minds of men and to instill in 
them obedience to war-minded leadership. The crux of the matter 
is the fact that, while most people deplore war, they more or 
less expect it to continue. And what people expect determines 
their behavior .” 

Men have expected war rather than peace, hate rather than love, dis¬ 
trust rather than trust. Possibly we shall learn that "war can be 
avoided as soon as we learn how to prevent the swaying of expectancies 
toward warfare."9 


?Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving (New York: Harper & Row, 
1965), P. 132. 

^Gordon Allport, Personality and Social Encounter (Boston: 
Beacon Press, I960), p. 327. 

9ibid.« p. 3^3. 
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! Here again the church can become the church, that community of 

persons who know how to love one another, who have discovered the 
peace that passes understanding, and who have been set on fire as 
agents of the Kingdom. Then mankind may learn war no more and society 

! may be freed from the shackles of excruciating violence that threa- 

| 

tens to destroy it. 

j 

j The influence of the church in the area of peace and world 

I 

( 

! order has powerful potential. Within the Christian tradition is the 

i 

expectation for peace. Jesus has been called the Prince of Peace. 

I 

| The incarnation is an event placing God within the world. We become 

| His co-laborers for peace and brotherhood. The monotheistic tradition 

I 

l 

I calls for one world under the sovereignty of God. The resurrection 
is for all men. There is much in the background of the Christian 
church that can be called upon, which supports the goal of peace and 
world order. Over against this, of course, is the fact that the 

{ 

i "Christian” West has been the scene of some of the worst blood baths 
of history, yet even here there is recognition that this is a perver- 

| sion of Christianity. 

i 

In conclusion, this paper, growing out of the study of a group 
of Wesley Foundation students and their attitudes toward peace and 
world order, maintains that the church has had only a small influence 
upon the majority of the members as they have formed their attitudes 
toward peace. There have been some who have come under the influence 
of a socially concerned minister or possibly a layman, either older or 
a peer, that have become concerned and advocates of peace. This study 
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hints at the possibility of the Wesley Foundation and the local church 

I 

providing the intimate group where social change may occur. This can 
happen because social change is possible in such groups of concern. 

The church could become a reference group for some individuals as they 

i 

make up their minds to work on the side of peace. This study further 
suggests that the church has not made its position known, has not 
provided the stimulus for discussion where the church's position can 

1 

I 

i be presented, and has not done so in a persuasive way. This must be 
done now . Attitudes can be changed. The social sciences are dis¬ 
covering ways to achieve social change. Here the church has a tremen¬ 
dous stake, for the goals, values, and meaning of life must be articu- 

I 

j lated, even though they are ever illusive. This study has indicated 
that the church has not been, but must become an instrument in society, 
allying with all peacemakers, to bring about social changes so that 

i 

I love will become the expected goal of man rather than war. The church 
"must work to help people find a relevant, intellectually respectable 
| faith and an experience of values so alive that 'when you cut them they 
bleed.’" 10 

Dag Hammarskjold has suggested the tragedy if we fail to con¬ 
quer the animal and cruelty within ourselves when he says: 

l 

I 

i 

10 Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Mental Health Through Christian 
Comnmnity (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965)* p» 111. 
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You cannot play with the animal in you without becoming wholly 
animal, play with falsehood without forfeiting your right to truth, 
play with cruelty without losing your sensitivity of mind. He 
who wants to keep his garden tidy doesn’t reserve a plot for 
weeds.11 


^Dag Hammarskjold, Markings (New York: Knopf, 1964-), p. 1 $, 


I 


i 
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TABLE I 

ANALYSIS OF CONTENT OF INTERCOLLEGIAN 
BY ARTICLES, 1960-1965 


• 60-1 


I 1. Educational 
{ a. Facility 0 

b. Student 6 

c. University 4 

d• Vocational 0 

2. Faith & Order 

a. Church 5 

| b. Ethics 0 

| c. History 0 

d. Non-Christian Rel. 0 

e. Theology 3 

f. "Worship 4 

3. Literature & Art 

a. Art “ 0 

b. Biography 0 

c. Drama 0 

d. Literature 0 

j e. Music 2 

I 

4. Mission & Evangelism 

a. Missionary 3 

b. Sociol.-Psy. 3 

c. Witness 5 

5* Social Outreach 

a. Economics 7 

! b. Family & Sex 0 

c. Health 0 

j d. Human Relations 6 

e. Peace 7 

f. Polities 12 

g. Science & Tech. 0 


61-2 

•62-3 

•63-4 

•64-5 

Total 

% 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

.7 

7 

4 

4 

8 

29 

10.6 

3 

4 

7 

5 

23 

8.4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Jl 

1.1 





57 

20^ 

2 

2 

3 

3 

15 

5.5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

6 

2.2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

l 

3 

10 

3.6 

6 

1 

4 

1 

16 

59 

-54 

1713 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1.4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

_sZ 





7 

2.5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

12 

4.4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9 

3.3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

$ 


1 

0 

3 

7 

18 

6.6 

4 

0 

10 

2 

16 

5.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

5 

4 

25 

9.1 

4 

6 

3 

2 

22 

8.0 

8 

7 

5 

6 

38 

14.1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

121 

1 K 3 


Total 


274 

100.0 


1 
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TABLE II 

ANALYSIS OF CONTENT OF INTERCOLLEGIAN 


BY PAGES, 1960-1965 



•60-1 

•61-2 

•62-3 

•63-4 

•64-5 

Total 

* 

1. Educational 

a. Faculty 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

.4 

b. Student 

22 

19 

19 

16 

33 

109 

10.1 

c. University 

14 

10 

21 

27 

16 

88 

8.2 

d. Vocational 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

217 

JL si 
20.2 

2. Faith & Order 

a. Church 

19 

6 

5 

8 

15 

56 

5.2 

b. Ethics 

0 

13 

8 

5 

0 

26 

2.4 

e. History 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

9 

.8 

d. Non-Christian Rel. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e. Theology 

11 

3 

9 

3 

21 

47 

4.3 

f. Worship 

12 

10 

2 

9 

1 

Ji 

172 

Jisi 
15.9 

3. Literature & Art 

a. Art 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. Biography 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c. Drama 

0 

0 

10 

5 

2 

17 

1.6 

d. Literature 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

.3 

e. Music 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

“2 1 

.6 

2.5 

4. Mission & Evangelism 

a. Missionary 

7 

19 

0 

5 

9 

40 

3.7 

b* Sociol.-Psy. 

10 

14 

5 

12 

6 

47 

4.3 

c. Witness 

13 

18 

11 

14 

7 

J2 

150 

-is2 

13.9 

5* Social Outreach 

a. Economics 

22 

4 

0 

13 

31 

70 

6.5 

b. Family & Sex 

0 

13 

0 

43 

13 

69 

6.4 

c. Health 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d. Human Relations 

17 

20 

28 

19 

14 

98 

9.1 

e. Peace 

26 

18 

28 

13 

13 

98 

9.1 

f. Politics 

41 

30 

35 

10 

54 

170 

15.8 

g. Science & Tech. 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Total 

0 

6 

511 

1076 

.6 

W3 

100.0 
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TABLE III 

ANALYSIS OF CONTENT OF MOTIVE 


BY ARTICLES, 1960-1965 



•60-1 

•61-2 

•62-3 

•63-4 

•64-5 

Total 

i 

1. Educational 

a. Faculty 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. Student 

4 

2 

5 

3 

1 

15 

3*6 

c. University 

0 

0 

6 

1 

3 

10 

2.5 

d. Vocational 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2, Faith & Order 

a. Church 

2 

2 

12 

3 

6 

25 

6.0 

b. Ethics 

5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

10 

2.5 

c. History 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d. Non-Christian Rel. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

.7 

e. Theology 

11 

10 

15 

13 

5 

54 

12.9 

f. Vforship 

22 

11 

7 

11 

3 


12.9 

35.0 

3. Literature & Art 

a. Art 

4 

5 

2 

6 

4 

21 

5.0 

b. Biography 

8 

7 

8 

5 

1 

29 

7.0 

c. Drama 

0 

3 

1 

8 

1 

13 

3.1 

d. Literature 

4 

3 

10 

7 

12 

36 

8.6 

e. Music 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

103 

1.0 

W7? 

Mission & Evangelism 

a. Missionary 

3 

1 

6 

1 

0 

11 

2.6 

b. Sociol.-Psy. 

6 

12 

2 

5 

2 

27 

6.5 

c. Witness 

8 

2 

2 

3 

4 

-12 

57 

4.6 

13.7 

5# Social Outreach 

a. Economics 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

6 

1.4 

b. Family & Sex 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

.5 

c. Health 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

.5 

d. Human Relations 

3 

1 

4 

7 

8 

23 

5.5 

e. Peace 

3 

18 

4 

1 

3 

29 

7.0 

f. Politics 

1 

2 

0 

5 

11 

19 

4.6 

g. Science & Tech. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

"§5 

1.0 

20.5 




Total 


416 

100.0 
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TABLE IV 

ANALYSIS OF CONTENT OF MOTIVE 


BY PAGES, 1960-1965 



•60-1 

•61-2 

•62-3 

•63-4 

•64-5 

Total 

* j 

1. Educational 








a. Faculty 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. Student 

20 

3 

18 

20 

3 

64 

2.8 

c. University 

0 

0 

35 

5 

25 

65 

2.9 

d. Vocational 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 







129 


2. Faith & Order 








a. Church 

8 

10 

60 

16 

35 

129 

5.7 

b. Ethics 

42 

0 

5 

0 

34 

81 

3.6 

c. History 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d. Non-Christian Rel. 

0 

0 

7 

10 

20 

37 

1.6 

e. Theology 

69 

50 

65 

105 

47 

336 

14.8 

f. Worship 

54 

26 

26 

12 

6 

124 

Jil 







707 

31.2 

3. Literature & Art 








a. Art 

21 

36 

3 

43 

20 

123 

5.4 

b. Biography 

24 

21 

20 

17 

6 

88 

3.9 

c. Drama 

0 

14 

10 

63 

6 

93 

4.1 

d. Literature 

20 

11 

85 

62 

60 

238 

10.5 

e. Music 

8 

0 

5 

10 

6 

29 

.±2 







571 

25.2 

4. Mission & Evangelism 








a. Missionary 

22 

4 

19 

4 

0 

49 

2.1 

I b. Sociol.-Psy. 

24 

65 

17 

47 

10 

163 

7.2 

c. Witness 

38 

8 

8 

20 

32 

106 

JIE 

JhZ 

Wo 

5« Social Outreach 








a. Economics 

18 

0 

3 

0 

22 

43 

1.9 

! b. Family & Sex 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

19 

.8 

c. Health 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

.3 

d. Human Relations 

17 

8 

16 

62 

56 

159 

7.0 

| e. Peace 

14 

84 

8 

10 

18 

134 

5.9 

f. Politics 

9 

5 

0 

43 

92 

149 

6.6 

g. Science & Tech. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

23 

31 

1.4 







541 

23.9 


Total 2266 100.0 j 
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TABLE V 

ANALYSIS OF CONTENT OF STUDENT WORLD 


BY ARTICLES, 1960-1965 



•60 

•61 

•62 

’63 

•64 

'65 

Total 

* 

Educational 

a. Faculty 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

b. Student 

1 

3 

8 

4 

1 

1 

18 

7.3 

c. University 

0 

0 

5 

1 

6 

0 

12 

4.9 

d. Vocational 

3 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11 

T2 

Jhl 

17.1 

Faith & Order 

a. Church 

1 

1 

4 

0 

4 

13 

23 

9.4 

b. Ethics 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

4.9 

c. History 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

10.2 

d. Non-Christian Rel. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

2.8 

e. Theology 

1 

7 

13 

10 

2 

3 

36 

14.6 

f. Worship 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


1.2 

537! 

Literature & Art 

a. Art 

b. Biography 

c. Drama 

d. Literature 

e. Music 

Mission & Evangelism 

a. Missionary 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2.4 

b. Sociol.-Psy. 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

14 

5.7 

c. Witness 

1 

14 

5 

15 

2 

2 

_22 

59 

15.9 

2470 

Social Outreach 

a. Economics 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

8 

3.2 

b. Family & Sex 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c. Health 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

d • Human Relations 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

e. Peace 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4.5 

f * Politics 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

12 

4.9 

g. Science & Tech. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

39 

2.4 

153 





Total 


246 

100.0 
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TABLE VI 

ANALYSIS OF CONTENT OF STUDENT WORLD 


BY PAGES 



•60 

•61 

Educational 

a. Faculty 

12 

0 

b. Student 

18 

17 

c. University 

0 

0 

d. Vocational 

21 

7 

Faith & Order 

a. Church 

8 

15 

b * Ethics 

0 

15 

c. History 

229 

0 

d. Non-Christian Rel. 

36 

11 

e. Theology 

10 

84 

f. Vfership 

0 

0 


3. Literature & Art 

a. Art 

b. Biography 

c. Drama 

d. Literature 

e. Music 


4. Mission & Evangelism 


a. Missionary 

13 

15 

b. Sociol.-Psy. 

0 

7 

c* Witness 

10 

170 

Social Outreach 

a. Economics 

0 

0 

b. Family & Sex 

0 

0 

c. Health 

0 

0 

d. Human Relations 

10 

0 

e. Peace 

88 

0 

f• Politics 

8 

5 

g. Science & Tech. 

0 

82 


1960-1965 

•62 *63 

*64 

•65 

Total 


0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

.5 

67 

20 

6 

4 

132 

6.0 

57 

10 

64 

0 

131 

6.0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

352 

$6 

24 

0 

28 

78 

153 

7.0 

0 

0 

85 

0 

100 

4.5 

0 

0 

0 

11 

240 

11.0 

20 

0 

0 

7 

74 

3.4 

127 

77 

28 

22 

348 

15.9 

0 

18 

0 

9 

952 

1.2 

55To 


16 

14 

0 

0 

58 

2.7 

35 

32 

34 

9 

117 

5.4 

48 

96 

25 

13 

362 

537 

16.5 

wz 

0 

4 

49 

0 

53 

2.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

«5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

92 

4.2 

27 

19 

43 

22 

124 

5.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

3S7 

18 


Total 


2188 

100.0 
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TABLE VII 

COMPARISON OF THE CONTENT OF THE PUBLICATIONS 
BY PERCENTAGE OF ARTICLES WITHIN 
ESTABLISHED CATEGORIES 



Intercollegian 

motive 

Student World 

Education 

20.8 

6.8 

17.1 

Faith & Order 

17.8 

35.0 

43.1 

Literature and Art 

2.5 

24.7 

- 

Mission & Evangelism 

14.6 

13.7 

24.0 

Social Outreach 

44.3 

20.5 

15.8 


{ 


i 
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TABLE VIII 

j PERCENTAGE OF ARTICLES IN AREAS 

] 

UNDER SOCIAL OUTREACH CATEGORY 

Intercollegian motive Student World 

i 

| 

; 5» Social Outreach 


a. Economics 

6.6 

1.4 

3.2 

b. Family & Sex 

5-8 

.5 

- 

c. Health 

- 

.5 

.4 

d. Human Relations 

9.1 

5-5 

.4 

e. Peace 

9.0 

7.0 

4.5 

f. Politics 

14.1 

4.6 

4.9 

g. Science & Technology 

_i2 

1.0 

2.4 

Total 

44.3 

20.5 

15.8 
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TABLE IX 

] 

QUESTIONNAIRE AND RESPONSES 


SECTION I 


1. Sex: male 35 ? female 40 

| 2. Class in college: Fr. 16 ; Soph. 17 ? Jr. 13 ? Sr. _20; Grad. 

j 3. Member of a church: yes 64 ; no 11 ; Denomination Methodist 
| Other 

j No reply 

None _ 

4. Frequency of attendance at church worship: 

Most of the time 54 
Occasionally 12 

Seldom or never 9 



5. Frequency of past attendance in your church's high school youth 

! fellowship: 

Most of the time 48 
Occasionally l4 

Seldom or never 13 

| 

6. List any office or offices you held in your church youth fellowship: 

i 

i 

7. Frequency of attendance in Wesley Foundation: 

Most of the time 56 
Occasionally 7 

Seldom or never 12 

i 

8. List any office or offices which you now hold or have held in your 
Wesley Foundation: 

9. Check the publications which you read with some regularity: 


Student publications: motive 40 (53.2#) 

Student World 0 

Intercollegian 1 ( 1.3%) 

Others: (Which?) __0_ 
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! 

Magazines: 


I 


New Republic 
National Review 
Saturday Review 
Time 

Newsweek 

U. S. News and World Report 

Reporter 

Progressive 

Nation 

Human Events 

Others! (Which?) 


6 ( 8.0*) 

0 


13 U7.3 



37 49.2 



y* fe.3' 



16 < 

22.3 



2 < 




1 1 

Lio 



3 \ 3.9 


i_ 

■JLL hi 


i 


0 


I SECTION II 

1 

i 10. Check the statement that corresponds most 
closely to your own belief: 

a. Social change is no responsibility of the church, 
since if individuals are soundly converted, social 
| problems will take care of themselves. _0 


b. Social change is a partial responsibility of the 
church, but secondary to the transformation of 

individuals. 20 (26.7#) 

c. Social change is of equal importance with 

individual transformation. 31 (41.3# ) 


d. Social change is even more important than individual 
conversion, since social conditions greatly affect 
individuals. 20 ( 26.7#) 


e. Social change is the all-important task of 

the church. 3 ( 3*9# ) 

t 

i No response 1 ( 1.3#) 

i SECTION III 


After each statement check the column which best 
expresses your reaction: 


! 




© 

A 

>> © 

| 

M © 

c © 

© 

©!* 

w 

&> 

l—l w 

g’fe 

! 

! 

to 

© 

< 

£ 5 

© 

i 

o © 
6 n 

to <d 

11. Economic aid should be withheld from 






unfriendly nations. 

9 

26 

12 

24 

4 

12. Economic trade in non-strategic items with 






Communist nations should be encouraged. 

15 

35 

8 

13 

4 
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| 13. Compulsory military training in peace¬ 

time should be abolished. 

| 

| 14. The United States' military intervention 

in the Dominican Republic last spring 

i was necessary. 

| 15 . World peace requires concrete progress 

toward world law. 


>> 



© 

>>© 

H 



© 

H © 

hoa> 

£ © 

© 

2!* 

& 


is 

•P < 

CO 

a> 

C O 

© 

O © 

it 

<! 

& s 

m 

£ 

COM 

12 

7 

6 

39 

11 


2 

17 

31 

17 8 

15 

39 

9 

11 1 


16. The United States should develop military 
weapons of all kinds, including nuclear, 

biological, and chemical. 10 20 15 18 12 

17. World law is not a real possibility. 2 18 22 24 9 

18. We should not relinquish any national 

sovereignty to an international organization. 6 14 15 28 12 

19. The United Nations and its agencies should 

be supported and strengthened. 34 35 4 2 0 

i 20. There is no real substitute for world-wide, 

I safeguarded disarmament under agreements 

j that provide for adequate verification and 

I enforcement. 22 30 18 5 0 


21. The Christian churches and their members 
have a special responsibility to press for a 
transformation of "coexistence" into 

"cooperation." 32 32 7 22 

22. The United States should withdraw from the 
United Nations since it has become a tool 

of the Communists. 0 1 4 19 51 

23. The church should support the right of the 

conscientious objector to refuse to partici¬ 
pate in war. 21 22 12 15 5 

24. Economic assistance to underdeveloped areas j 

is an example of both Christian love and ! 

practical international brotherhood. 22 37 8 7 1 

25 . Spying by individual nations is now neces- ‘ 

sary for national security. 9 27 18 18 3 j 


! 
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8 a* 

fib S’fib 

© o © 
» h w 

S wS 


26. The United States should now break diplomatic 
relations with Communist Russia. 

27. The United States' policy of isolating main¬ 
land China tends to intensify bitterness and 
imprison rather than free the people of that 


3 1 2 27 42 


29. 


country. 

9 

18 

39 

7 

2 

The United Nations should be given the power 
to enforce its decisions. 

21 

41 

8 

5 

0 

The United States must send troops to Viet Nam 
if it is to stop Communism there. 

16 

29 

15 

12 

3 

We should refuse to trade with Communist coun¬ 
tries. 

2 

8 

6 

42 

17 

No citizen of the United States has the right 
to refuse military service to his country. 

6 

13 

7 

32 

17 

The United States must be militarily indepen¬ 
dent from all other nations. 

1 

11 

15 

37 

11 


33* The most important influences in shaping my present attitudes on 
United States foreign policy have been: (Rank the 3 most important 
by indicating 1 , 2 , 3 ») 


jst 

2 nd 

3 rd 



22 

13 

8 

a. 

Home and parents 

20 

12 

15 

b. 

School and teachers 

6 

4 

5 

c. 

Home church minister, church school teacher, 
other leaders 

3 

4 

1 

d. 

Campus minister 

10 

17 

19 

e. 

Friends and associates 

1 

2 

5 

f. 

Clubs, groups in community other than above 

5 

16 

14 

g* 

Mass media (newspapers, radio, TV, etc.) 

7 

3 

5 

h. 

Other (Such as outstanding leader, article, 
book) Indicate: 


1 


\ 

i 


\ 

t 
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34. The most important influences in shaping my present attitudes as a 
conscientious participant or objector to war have been: (Rank the 
3 most important influences by indicating 1 , 2 , 3«) 

jst 2 1 *! 3 rd 

21 12 9 a. Home and parents 

8 13 10 b. School and teachers 

9 6 3 0 . Home church minister, church school teacher, 

other leaders 

5 8 2 d. Campus minister 

9 10 23 e. Friends and associates 

2 2 3 f« Clubs, groups in community other than above 

7 9 10 g. Mass media (newspapers, radio, TV, etc.) 

4 2 7 h. Other (Such as outstanding leader, article, 

book) Indicate: 

35* Check the statement which most closely expresses your belief: 

a. As a Christian citizen, I am obligated to support 
my country in war when its continued existence is 
at stake, apart from considerations of justice. 

b. As a Christian citizen, I can support or partici¬ 
pate in war only for the preservation of justice. 

c. As a Christian citizen, I cannot support or parti¬ 
cipate in war in the nuclear age, since war no longer 
serves the interests of justice. 

d. As a Christian citizen, I can under no circum¬ 
stances support or participate in war. 

No response 5 ( 6.7$) ! 
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36. Insofar as the church has influenced your position on matters of 
foreign policy and/or participation in war, check the degree of 
! influence which has come from each of the following sources: 


3. e 

Tour home minister 

•8 

12 

I 

o 

CO 

18 

2 

*rl 

19 

£3 None 

s 

4 

b. 

Campus minister 

13 

19 

17 

19 

7 

c. 

Tour local church commission of 

Christian Social Concerns 

1 

5 

18 

43 

8 

d. 

General church boards and publications 

3 

12 

16 

37 

7 

6 • 

General Conference pronouncements 

3 

11 

12 

42 

7 

f. 

National publications other than Metho¬ 
dist, such as Christian Century, 
Christian Herald 

0 

9 

16 

43 

7 

g* 

Church laymen 

7 

25 

15 

22 

6 

h. 

Other church influences 

Indicate: 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37. 

Which political party do you think your parents 

most 

often 



support? 


Democratic 28 (37.4# ) 

Republican 39 p2.0% ) 

Other (Indicate): Independent 

Unknown 

One parent of each party 




(M3 

(M3 


I 

t 

i 


38. Which political party do you think your minister most often 
supports? 


Democratic 40 (53*4$) 
Republican lj 
Other (Indicate): 




Independent 
Unknown 
No response 


1 (1.3*) 


9 ( 32.03 


MJB&3SL 


39* Which political party do you most often support? 


Democratic 39 1 
Republican 24 i 
Other (Indicate): 


( 52 . 0 #) 


(m3 


Independent 
Unknown 
No response 
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! 40. a) Place a check in column one (1) following each item which 
you think your parents support. (If they disagree, use the 
parent which has influenced you most.) 

b) Place a check in column two (2) following each item which 

i you think your minister supports. (Use minister who has influ¬ 
enced you most.) 

c) Place a check in column three (3) following each item which 
you support. 


12 3 


a. United Nations 


Parents 

■P 

to 

•H 

59 

3 

to 

8 

tS 

72 

b. Escalation of Viet Nam war 


25 

5 

17 

c. Military aid to non-Communist 

countries 

38 

25 

4-5 

d. Spy satellites 


23 

3 

20 

e. Alliance for Progress 


49 

45 

59 

f. VISTA (Domestic Peace Corps) 


52 

51 

64 

g. Peace Corps 


62 

55 

68 

h. Admitting mainland China into 

the United Nations 

9 

20 

31 

j i. Nuclear testing 


28 

6 

17 

j. Foreign economic aid 


51 

48 

62 

1 k. Non-violent demonstrations 


26 

42 

54- 

1. Civil disobedience 


4 

16 

20 

m. Test-ban treaty 


42 

46 

52 

n. American Legion 


23 

13 

16 


No response 

1 

11 

1 


Name_Phone_ 

Address _ 

Would you be willing to be interviewed briefly by the researcher? Yes 
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TABLE X 

INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Introduction 

2. Why did you indicate_as the most important influence 

in determining your attitude toward foreign policy? ( 33 ) 

3. Why did you indicate_as the most important influence 

in determining your attitude toward participation in war? ( 3^ ) 

4. (Optional) Where did you get the idea that you would (or would 
not) participate in war? 

5. Have you always felt the same about war? If not, what made you 
change? 

6. Have you been influenced by motive? In what areas? 

7. Will mankind find alternatives in the settlement of disputes 
other than war? Why do you feel this way? 


! 


1 
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TABLE XI 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENT-DISAGREEMENT SCORES 
WITH THE TEACHINGS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
ON PEACE AND WORLD ORDER 

Number of Number of 

Students Receiving Students Receiving 


Score 

Score 

Score 

Score 

+36 

2 

+ 9 

4 

+35 

0 

+ 8 

5 

+34 

2 

+ 7 

4 

+33 

0 

+ 6 

4 

+32 

0 

+ 5 

3 

+31 

0 

+ 4 

3 

+30 

1 

+ 3 

2 

+29 

1 

+ 2 

1 

+28 

2 

+ 1 

1 

+27 

2 

0 

0 

+26 

0 

- 1 

2 

+25 

1 

- 2 

1 

+24 

2 

- 3 

0 

+23 

2 

- 4 

0 

+22 

2 

- 5 

0 

+21 

1 

- 6 

0 

+20 

0 

- 7 

1 

+19 

2 

- 8 

1 

+18 

1 

- 9 

2 

+17 

0 

-10 

0 

+16 

0 

-11 

0 

+15 

5 

-12 

0 

+14 

3 

-13 

0 

+13 

3 

-14 

0 

+12 

0 

-15 

0 

+11 

3 

-16 

1 

+10 

2 




Note: Highest possible agreement score was a plus forty-two (-+42) 

and the lowest possible disagreement score was a minus forty- 
two (-42). 
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TABLE XII 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES AND COMPOSITE SCORES ON QUESTIONS 
INDICATING AGREEMENT-DISAGREEMENT WITH THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Question Composite 


Number 


Number of Rest 

>onses 


Score 


Strongly 


Do Not 


Strongly 



Agree 

Agree 

Know 

Disagree 

Disagree 


11 

9 

26 

12 

+24 

+ 4 

-12 

*12 

+15 

+35 

8 

13 

4 

44 

*13 

+12 

+ 7 

6 

39 

11 

-30 

14 

2 

17 

31 

+17 

+ 8 

12 

*15 

+15 

+39 

9 

11 

1 

56 

16 

10 

20 

15 

+18 

+12 

2 

17 

2 

18 

22 

24 

+ 9 

20 

18 

6 

14 

15 

+28 

+12 

26 

*19 

+34 

+35 

4 

2 

0 

101 

*20 

+22 

+30 

18 

5 

0 

69 

*21 

+32 

+32 

7 

2 

2 

90 

22 

0 

1 

4 

+19 

+51 

120 

*23 

+21 

+22 

12 

15 

5 

39 

*24 

+22 

+37 

8 

7 

1 

72 

25 

9 

27 

18 

18 

3 

mm 

26 

3 

1 

2 

+27 

+42 

104 

*27 

+ 9 

+18 

39 

7 

2 

25 

*28 

+21 

+41 

8 

5 

0 

78 

29 

16 

29 

15 

+12 

+ 3 

-43 

30 

2 

8 

6 

442 

+17 

64 

31 

6 

13 

7 

+32 

+17 

41 

32 

1 

11 

15 

+37 

+11 

46 


Notes: 1. A total of seventy-five students completed the question¬ 
naire. 

2. ’"Questions which were in agreement with The Methodist 
Church. 

3. A plus sign (+) indicates agreement with the church. 

4. The composite score was determined by giving two points 
for strongly agree, one point for agree, none for do not know, 
a minus one for disagree, and a minus two for strongly disagree 

for questions in agreement with the position of The Methodist 
Church and vice versa for the other questions. 

5» Mean score of students equal to +12.32. 
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TABLE XIII 

HIGH AGREEMENT STUDENTS’ DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 
AND COMPOSITE SCORES ON QUESTIONS INDICATING 
AGREEMENT-DISAGREEMENT WITH THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Question 

Number 


Number of Responses 


Composite 

Score 


11 

Strongly 

Agree 

1 

Agree 

3 

Do Not 
Know 

4 

Disagree 

+11 

Strongly 

Disagree 

+ 4 

14 

*12 

+13 

+10 

0 

0 

0 

36 

*13 

+ 8 

+ 6 

3 

6 

0 

16 

14 

0 

1 

4 

+12 

+ 6 

23 

*15 

+ 7 

+10 

2 

4 

0 

20 

16 

0 

2 

2 

+ 8 

+11 

28 

17 

0 

5 

5 

+ 9 

+ 4 

12 

18 

1 

0 

2 

+ 9 

+11 

29 

*19 

+16 

+ 7 

0 

0 

0 

39 

*20 

+10 

+ 9 

4 

0 

0 

29 

*21 

+16 

+ 7 

0 

0 

0 

39 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+23 

46 

*23 

+18 

+ 5 

0 

0 

0 

41 

*24 

+10 

+ 9 

2 

2 

0 

27 

25 

0 

12 

5 

4 

2 

« 

26 

1 

0 

0 

+ 1 

+21 

41 

*27 

+ 6 

+ 7 

9 

1 

0 

18 

*28 

+12 

+11 

0 

0 

0 

35 

29 

0 

5 

7 

+ 9 

+ 2 

8 

30 

0 

0 

0 

+10 

+13 

36 

31 

0 

0 

0 

+10 

+13 

36 

32 

0 

0 

4 

+13 

+ 6 

25 


Note: 1* Twenty-three students in the high agreement group. 

2. ^Questions in agreement with The Methodist Church. 

3* A plus sign (+) indicates agreement with the church. 

4. Composite score—see note 4, Table XII. 

5* Mean score of high agreement students equal to +26.00. 
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TABLE XIV 

MIDDLE AGREEMENT STUDENTS’ DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 


AND COMPOSITE SCORES ON QUESTIONS INDICATING 

AGREEMENT-DISAGREEMENT WITH THE METHODIST CHURCH 

I Question Composite 

: Number Number of Responses Score 


11 

Strongly 

Agree 

3 

Agree 

12 

Do Not 
Know 

7 

Disagree 

+ 8 

Strongly 

Disagree 

0 

-10 

*12 

+ 2 

+19 

5 

4 

0 

20 

*13 

+ 2 

+ 1 

3 

21 

3 

-22 

14 

1 

6 

18 

+ 3 

+ 2 

- 1 

*15 

+ 5 

+20 

1 

3 

1 

25 

16 

3 

11 

6 

+ 9 

+ 1 

- 6 

17 

0 

3 

9 

+14 

+ 4 

19 

18 

0 

5 

10 

+14 

+ 1 

11 

*19 

+12 

+16 

1 

1 

0 

39 

*20 

+ 6 

+16 

5 

3 

0 

25 

*21 

+14 

+15 

1 

0 

0 

43 

22 

0 

0 

1 

+10 

+19 

48 

*23 

+ 1 

+12 

7 

7 

3 

1 

*24 

+ 7 

+18 

2 

3 

0 

29 

25 

3 

9 

7 

10 

1 

- 

26 

1 

0 

0 

+16 

+13 

40 

*27 

+ 3 

+ 8 

17 

2 

0 

12 

*28 

+ 7 

+18 

3 

2 

0 

30 

29 

7 

15 

6 

+ 2 

+ 0 

-27 

30 

0 

4 

4 

+19 

+ 3 

21 

31 

1 

7 

5 

+16 

+ 1 

9 

32 

0 

5 

7 

+15 

+ 3 

16 


i 


Note: 


1. Thirty students in Middle Agreement Group. 

2. ’"Question in agreement with The Methodist Church. 

3. A plus sign (+) indicates agreement with the church. 

4. Composite score—see note 4, Table XU. 

5* Mean score of middle agreement students equal to +10.87. 
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TABLE XV 

LOW AGREEMENT STUDENTS’ DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 
AND COMPOSITE SCORES ON QUESTIONS INDICATING 
AGREEMENT-DISAGREEMENT WITH THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Question 

Number 

Strongly 

Agree 

Number of Responses 

Do Not 

Agree Know Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Composite 

Score 

11 

5 

11 

1 

4 5 

40 

-16 

*12 

40 

4 6 

3 

9 

4 

-11 

*13 

42 

4 0 

0 

12 

8 

-24 

14 

1 

10 

9 

4 2 

40 

-10 

*15 

+3 

4 9 

6 

4 

0 

11 

16 

7 

7 

7 

4 1 

40 

-20 

17 

2 

10 

8 

4 1 

41 

-11 

18 

5 

9 

3 

4 5 

40 

-14 

*19 

46 

412 

3 

1 

0 

23 

*20 

46 

+ 5 

9 

2 

0 

15 

*21 

42 

410 

6 

2 

2 

8 

22 

0 

1 

3 

49 

49 

26 

*23 

42 

4 5 

5 

8 

2 

- 3 

*24 

+5 

410 

4 

2 

1 

16 

25 

6 

6 

6 

4 

0 


26 

1 

1 

2 

410 

48 

23 

*27 

40 

4 3 

13 

4 

2 

- 5 

*28 

42 

412 

5 

3 

0 

13 

29 

9 

9 

2 

4 1 

41 

-24 

30 

2 

4 

2 

413 

4l 

7 

31 

5 

6 

2 

4 6 

43 

- 4 

32 

1 

6 

4 

49 

42 

5 

Note: 1. 

Twenty-two 

students 

in Low 

Agreement 

Group. 



2* *Question in agreement with The Methodist Church. 

3* A plus sign (+) indicates agreement with the church. 
4. Composite score—see note 4, Table XII. 


5* Mean score of low agreement students equal to 40.23* 
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TABLE XVI 

RANKING OF QUESTIONS FROM STRONGEST AGREEMENT TO 
STRONGEST DISAGREEMENT WITH THE TEACHINGS 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


i 


Ranking 

Score* 

Question 

Number 

1st 

120 

22 

2nd 

104 

26 

3rd 

101 

19 

4th 

90 

21 

5th 

78 

28 

6th 

72 

24 

7th 

69 

20 

8th 

64 

30 

9th 

56 

15 

10th 

46 

32 

11th 

44 

12 

12th 

41 

31 

13 th 

39 

23 

14th 

26 

18 

15 th 

25 

27 

16th 

20 

17 

17th 

12 

14 

18th 

2 

16 

19th 

-12 

11 

20th 

-21** 

25 

21st 

-30 

13 

22nd 

-43 

29 


i 


Category 

United Nations 
Political Relations 
United Nations 
Political Relations 
Sovereignty (United Nations) 

Economic Relations 
Armaments 

Economic Relations 

Sovereignty 

Armaments 

Economic Relations 
Military Service 
Military Service 
Sovereignty 

Specific Situation—China 
Sovereignty 

Specific Situation—Dominican Republic 
Armaments 
Economic Relations 
Specific Situation—Spying 
Military Service in Peacetime 
Specific Situation—Viet Nam 


* The highest possible score would be 150, the lowest -150 for the 75 
students answering each question* 

** The Methodist Church has stated no position in regard to spying. 
This question is included as if the church position were stated 
as being opposed to spying. 
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TABLE XVII 

RANK OF QUESTIONS FROM STRONGEST AGREEMENT TO STRONGEST DISAGREEMENT 
WITH THE TEACHINGS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 

! 

BY THE THREE AGREEMENT GROUPS 
High Group Middle Group Low Group 

Composite Question Composite Question Composite Question 


Ranking 

Score* 

Number 

Score** 

Number 

Score*** 

Number 

1st 

46 

22 

48 

22 

26 

22 

2nd 

41 

26 

43 

21 

23 

19 

3rd 

41 

23 

40 

26 

23 

26 

4th 

39 

19 

39 

19 

16 

24 

5th 

39 

21 

30 

28 

15 

20 

6th 

36 

12 

29 

24 

13 

28 

7th 

36 

30 

25 

15 

11 

15 

8th 

36 

31 

25 

20 

8 

21 

9th 

35 

28 

21 

30 

7 

30 f 

10th 

29 

18 

19 

12 

5 

32 

11th 

29 

20 

19 

17 

- 3 

23 

12th 

28 

16 

16 

32 

- 4 

31 

13th 

27 

24 

12 

27 

- 5 

27 

14th 

25 

32 

11 

18 

-10 

14 

15th 

23 

14 

9 

31 

-11 

12 

16th 

20 

15 

1 

23 

-11 

17 

17th 

18 

27 

- 1 

14 

-14 

18 

18th 

16 

13 

- 3 

25 

-14 

25 ' 

19th 

14 

11 

- 5 

16 

-16 

11 

20th 

12 

17 

-10 

11 

-20 

16 

21th 

8 

29 

-22 

13 

-24 

13 

22nd 

- 4 

25 

-27 

29 

-24 

29 


* The highest possible score a +46 and the lowest possible score 
a -46 for twenty-three students. 

** The highest possible score a +60 and the lowest possible score 
a -60 for thirty students. 

***The highest possible score a +44 and the lowest possible score 
a -44 for twenty-two students. 


\ 


i 
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TABLE mil 

STUDENT AGREEMENT WITH THE TEACHINGS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
COMPARED WITH PARTICIPATION IN THE CHURCH 


i 

I 


i 


i 

! 

I 

I 


Index of participation determined by scoring questions 4, 5 , 
and 7 as follows: 

2 points for "most of the time" 

1 point for "occasionally" 

0 point for "seldom or never" 

+1 point for any office held indicated in question 6 
+2 points for any office held indicated in question 8 

Participation index: High Agreement Group 6.826 

Low Agreement Group 5*50 

Difference of Means Statistical Test 


<5~ ^ - X 2 = 


Xj = 6.826 Xg = 5.50 

I x 2 = 97.36 lx 2 = 53.50 

N 1 =23 N 2 = 22 



<r Xi - x 2 = .558 

Students "t" Test 

* = *1 - \ 

- = 2.38 

& Xi - x 2 

Significance between .05 and .02 


j 

I 


! 
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i 

i 


i 


I 

I 

1 

I 

f 

i 

i 


i 


i 

i 

i 


TABLE XIX 

STUDENT AGREEMENT WITH THE TEACHINGS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
COMPARED WITH PARTICIPATION IN THE CHURCH, EXCLUDING FRESHMEN 


Index of Participation determined in same manner as in 
preceding Table 8 

Participation index: High Agreement Group 6.909 

Low Agreement Group 5*471 

Difference of Means Statistical Test 



X 1 = 6.909 

Ixf = 93.77 

Nj = 22 

<T X x - X 2 = .626 

Students "t" Test 



- x 2 



x 2 = 5.471 

fx§ = 46.19 
N 2 - 1? 


2.29 


Significant between .05 and .02 
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TABLE XX 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDENT AGREEMENT WITH THE TEACHINGS OF 
THE METHODIST CHURCH COMPARED WITH VARIOUS ASPECTS 


OF PARTICIPATION IN THE CHURCH 


i 

f 

i 

! Participated in two of the followings church worship, youth fellow- 
| ship, Wesley Foundation. (Questions 4, 5, & &) 

I 

| Student checked at least two "most of the time*’ 

Attend 2 of 3 most of the time All other 
1 High Agreement 1? 6 

Low Agreement 17 5 

Impossible to apply X 2 test 


! Held office in youth fellowship and/or Wesley Foundation (Questions 6 

i & 8). 

i 

| Officer in either No office 


High Agreement 21 2 
Low Agreement 17 5 
X 2 = .2463; not significant 
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i 


I 

I 

i 


! 


TABLE XX (Continued) 

Held office in Weslqy Foundation (question 8), excluding freshmen. 

Office in Wesley Foundation No office in W.F. 
High Agreement 16 6 

Low Agreement 4 13 

X 2 = 7.36; significant between .01 and .001 


Participated in church worship (question 4). 

Worship most of time Other 

High Agreement 16 7 

Low Agreement 16 6 

Impossible to apply X 2 test 


i 

i 
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TABLE XX (Continued) 

Participated in youth fellowship (question 5)» 

Attend Y. F. most of time Other 


High Agreement 

14 

9 

Low Agreement 

15 

7 


X 2 = .03^92; not significant 


Participated in Wesley Foundation (question 7). 

Attend W. F, most of time Other 

High Agreement 22 1 

Low Agreement 15 6 

X 2 = 3«305» not significant 


Comment: 

High Agreement Group included 9 presidents of youth fellowship 
and/or Wesley Foundation. 

Low Agreement Group included 4 presidents of youth fellowship 
and/or Wesley Foundation. 
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TABLE XXI 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDENT AGREEMENT WITH THE TEACHINGS OF 
THE METHODIST CHURCH COMPARED WITH READING OF MOTIVE 


Agreement and motive (question 9). 

Read motive 

High Agreement 20 

Low Agreement 7 

7? = 12 . 05 ; significant at .001 level 


Do not 
read motive 

3 

15 


i 


i 
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i 

I 


TABLE XXII 

SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDENT AGREEMENT WITH THE TEACHINGS 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH COMPARED WITH BELIEF 
THAT SOCIAL CHANGE SHOULD BE THE 
DOMINANT CONCERN OF THE CHURCH 


Equal number in High Agreement and Low Agreement Groups (9) feel social 
change and individual conversion should be of equal importance. 

The chi square test is applied to the remainder of students. 

Number feeling social Number feeling social 

change more important change less important 

High Agreement 13 1 

Low Agreement 4 8 


X 2 = 13-32; significant at .001 level 

Notes One in Low Agreement Group did not answer question. 
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TABLE mil 

SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDENT AGREEMENT WITH THE TEACHINGS OF 
THE METHODIST CHURCH COMPARED WITH ATTITUDE 
TOWARD PARTICIPATION IN WAR 


In question 35 "a” is the only choice which does not call for the 
individual to make a responsible choice in his participation in 
war. Therefore, compare "a" with all others ("b," "c, M w d"). 

Those who reserve 

individual responsible Those who 

choice do not 

High Agreement 20 0* 

Low Agreement 10 10** 

= 10.80; significant between .01 and .001 

* 3 did not answer 
** 2 did not answer 

Note: There were 5 in High Agreement Group who would under no 
circumstances support war. 

There was 1 in High Agreement Group who would not support 
war due to the nuclear age. 

There was 1 in Low Agreement Group who would tinder no cir¬ 
cumstances support war. 

There was 1 in Low Agreement Group who would not support 
war due to the nuclear age. 
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TABLE XXIV 

SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDENT AGREEMENT WITH THE TEACHINGS OF 
THE METHODIST CHURCH COMPARED WITH THEIR PERCEPTION 
OF INFLUENCE OF MINISTERS UPON THEM 



Minister’s Influence 

Minister’s Influence 


Much and Some 

Little and None 

High Agreement 

26 

20 

Low Agreement 

13 

31 


X^ = 5.675; significant between .02 and .01 
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TABLE XXV 

SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDENT PERCEPTION OF POLITICAL PARTY SUPPORT 
BY PARENTS COMPARED WITH THEIR OWN POLITICAL PARTY SUPPORT 



Democratic 

Republican 

Parents 

28 

39 

Students 

O ... 

39 

24 


X 2 = 4.44; significant between .05 and .02 
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TABLE XXVI 

| COMPARISON BY RANK OF STUDENTS' SUPPORT OF SPECIFIC ITEMS 

i 

j WITH THEIR PERCEPTION OF PARENTS' SUPPORT OF THESE ITEMS 

I 

j 


Parents Students 


Rank 

Item 

Tonic 

Item 

1st 

a 

United Nations 

a 

2nd 

e 

Peace Corps 

g 

3rd 

f 

VISTA 

f 

4th 

j 

Foreign economic aid 

j 

5th 

e 

Alliance for Progress 

e 

6th 

m 

Test Ban Treaty 

k 

7th 

c 

Military aid to non-Communists 

m 

8th 

i 

Nuclear Testing 

c 

9th 

k 

Non-violent demonstrations 

h 

10th 

b 

Escalation of Viet Nam war 

d 

11th 

d 

Spy Satellites 

1 

12th 

n 

American Legion 

b 

13th 

h 

Recognition of Communist China 

i 

14th 

1 

Civil disobedience 

n 
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TABLE XXVII 

SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDENT SUPPORT OF SPECIFIC ITEMS 
COMPARED WITH THEIR PARENTS’ SUPPORT 


i 

i 

I 


I 


f 


VISTA (Domestic Peace Corps) 
Support 

Parents 52 

Students 64 

X^ = 4.822; significant between .02 and .05 


Non-support 

22 

10 


Admitting Mainland China into the United Nations 

Support Non-support 

Parents 9 65 

Students 31 43 

X^ = I 6 . 56 ; significant at .001 
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TABLE XXVII (Continued) 

Non-violent Demonstrations 



Support 

Non-support 

Parents 

26 

48 

Students 

54 

20 


X 2 = 19*84; significant at .001 


| 


Civil Disobedience 
Support 

Parents 4 

Students 20 

X 2 = 11.172; significant at .001 


Non-support 

70 

54 
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; TABLE XXVIII 

i 

STUDENT RANKING OF SPECIFIC ITEMS COMPARED WITH THEIR PERCEPTION 

i 

! OF PARENTS' RANKING BY AGREEMENT GROUP 


High Agreement Group 


Rank 

Parents 

Number 

Supporting 

Item 

Item 

1st 

23 

Mfll 

2nd 

23 

"g" 

3rd 

22 

"a" 

4th 

18 

«e« 

5th 

18 

"j" 

6th 

18 

M m" 

7th 

14 

« c n 

8th 

14 

"k" 

9th 

9 

«^n 

10th 

7 

•*d w 

11th 

5 

"b" 

12th 

5 

"n" 

13 th 

4 

"h" 

14th 

2 

If^tf 


Rank 

Students 

Number 

Supporting 

Item 

Item 

1st 

23 

"a** 

2nd 

23 

M£M 

3rd 

23 

"g" 

4th 

23 

"k" 

5th 

22 

"j" 

6th 

21 

"m" 

7th 

20 

"e" 

8th 

15 

«h« 

9th 

15 


10th 

13 

•i c *t 

11th 

5 

"d" 

12th 

1 

#14 It 

13th 

1 

**n" 

14th 

0 

"b" 
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TABLE mm (Continued) 




Low Aj 

'reonent Group 




Parents 



Students 



Number 



Number 



Supporting 



Supporting 


Rank 

Item 

Item 

Rank 

Item 

Item 

1st 

17 

"a" 

1st 

20 

"a** 

2nd 

17 

"A” 

2nd 

18 

"g" 

3rd 

14 

"g" 

3rd 

18 

m A" 

4th 

13 

«b« 

4th 

17 

Mft» 

5th 

12 

nftt 

5th 

14 

"k« 

6th 

11 

"e" 

6th 

13 

•» c " 

7th 

10 

l* c tt 

7th 

13 

»»©•• 

8th 

10 

tt^H 

8th 

13 

"m" 

9th 

9 


9th 

8 

"b» 

10th 

8 

"n" 

10th 

7 


11th 

5 

«d" 

11th 

6 

•»d M 

12th 

5 

”k M 

12th 

6 

"n" 

13 th 

1 

"h" 

13 th 

3 

"h" 

14th 

1 

•i^ii 

14th 

1 

itj^m 


! 
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TABLE XXIX 


I 

| 

j 

j 

STUDENT DESIRE FOR THE CHURCH TO BE INVOLVED IN SOCIAL CHANGE 

1 

( 

COMPARED TO MESTA STUDY OF 1959 


1 

r 

j 

| 


Students 

MESTA 

1 a» 

i 

i 

i 

Social change is no responsibility of 
the church, since if individuals are 
soundly converted, social problems 
will take care of themselves. 

0 # 

7.6# 

b. 

Social change is a partial responsi¬ 
bility of the church, but secondary 
to the transformation of individuals. 

26.7# 

j 

40.5# 

c. 

i 

Social change is of equal Importance 
with individual transformation. 

41.3# 

25.5# 

r 

d. 

i 

Social change is even more important 
than individual conversion, since social 
conditions greatly affect individuals. 

26.7# 

9.0# 

i 

©. 

Social change is the all-important task 
of the church. 

4.0# 

11.7# 


Write in 

0 # 

1.5* 

| 

No response 

1.3& 

Jt±2S 

i 


100.0# 

100.Of, 

1 

i 

1 
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TABLE XXX 

STUDENT WILLINGNESS TO PARTICIPATE IN WAR 
COMPARED TO MESTA STUDY OF 1959 



Students 

MESTA 

As a Christian citizen, I am obligated 
to support my country in war when its 
continued existence is at stake, apart 
from considerations of justice. 

34.7* 

47.2* 

As a Christian citizen, I can support 
or participate in war only for the 
preservation of justice. 

46.7* 

41.3* 

As a Christian citizen, I cannot support 
or participate in war in the nuclear age, 
since war no longer serves the interests 
of justice. 

2.7* 

3.2* 

As a Christian citizen, I can under no 
circumstances support or participate 
in war. 

9.3* 

2.5* 

Write in 

1.3* 

2.6* 

No response 


-2iM 


100.0* 

100.0* 
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TABLE XXXI 

COMPARISON OF THIS STUDY AND MESTA STUDY ON THE SOURCE OF CHURCH INFLUENCE 
IN MATTERS OF FOREIGN POLICY AND/OR PARTICIPATION IN WAR 


Percentage of Respondents Indicating Degree of Influence 



Much 

Some 

Little 

None 

No Response 


MESTA 

Students 

MESTA Students 

MESTA Students 

MESTA Students 

MESTA 

Students 

Your minister 

33 • 5# 

29.3# 

36.8^ 

32.0# 

8.4# 

20.0# 

6.0# 

14.7# 

15.3# 

4.0# 

Local church Commission of 
Christian Social Concerns 

10.8 

1.3 

29.7 

6.7 

16.3 

24.0 

18.1 

57.3 

25.1 

10.7 

General Church Boards 
and publications 

14.6 

4.0 

32.5 

16.0 

15.7 

21.3 

13.9 

49.3 

23.3 

9.4 

General Conference 
pronouncements 

10.1 

4.0 

22.9 

14.6 

19.3 

16.0 

20.1 

56.0 

27.6 

9.4 

National publications 
other than Methodist, such 
as Christian Herald, 
Christian Century 

8.1 


22.2 

12.0 

14.7 

21.3 

27.0 

57.3 

28.0 

9.4 


oo 
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